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WILLONYX, WINNER OF THE CESAREWITCH, I91I, WITH 9 STONE 5 LB. UP 


The Badminton Magazine 


A LOOK ROUND 


BY ALFRED. E. T. WATSON 


Photographs by W. A. Rouch 


WEIGHT I Am seldom asked to 
CARRIERS answer questions in these 

pages, correspondents who 
are desirous of obtaining information 
doubtless preferring to apply to some 
periodical which comes out more often 
than once a month. I am always at 
the disposal of querists, however, when 
I can tell them what they want to 
know, but cannot provide a trust- 
worthy reply to an inquiry which lately 
came to me—‘‘ What is the heaviest 
weight ever successfully carried by a 
horse in a flat race?” — 


E 


It strikes me as probable that my 
correspondent has failed to take into 
account flat races run under the rules 
of the National Hunt. There are 
very few of such events in latter-day 
programmes ; several years have passed, 
indeed, since they were tolerably regu- 
lar items of the day’s sport. The 
minimum in these races, 10 stone, is 
what many people denounce, when it 
has to be carried under the rules of 
the Jockey Club, as “over a fair 
racing weight.” My correspondent 
asks whether the performance of Wil- 
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lonyx, who won the Cesarewitch with 
9 stone 5 Ib., “was really so extra- 
ordinary ’’; and taking the last word 
in its original significance, it certainly 
was extraordinary, seeing that since 
the Cesarewitch was originated in 1839 
no winner had ever been burdened 
with 9 stone 5 lb., that only once had 
over 9 stone been carried—when Sheen 
won in 1890 with 9 stone 2 Ib. 
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margin; and it may be noted that he 
was giving 3 stone 3 lb. to the winner, 
Demure, a four-year-old like himself. 
* * * * 

Now AND The scale of weight gener- 
THEN ally, as most readers are 
probably aware, is much 

higher than it used to be. Custance, 
the brilliant jockey who shone in the 
middle of the last century, describes 


THE WHITE KNIGHT WHO RAN SECOND FOR THE CESAREWITCH, 1907, CARRYING 9 STONE 
I2 LB., GIVING 3 STONE 3 LB, TO DEMURE, THE WINNER 


Not many horses have been sent to 
the post for Cesarewitches with over 
9 stone, though The White Knight in 
1908 ran prominently—I think that 
may be said, for he finished sixth— 
carrying 10 stone, having been beaten 
no more than three parts of a length 
twelve months previously with only 
2 lb. less, thus missing what would 
have been the record by a narrow 


in his Reminiscences the sensation 
caused when Vespasian won the Ches- 
terfield Cup at Goodwood, carrying 
10 stone 4 Ib. Many experienced 
followers of the Turf at that period 
had strenuously doubted the possibility 
of such an achievement; for at this 
period, or not long prior to it, horses 
carried what were called featherweights. 
Thus, for instance, an animal named 


q 
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Red Deer won the Chester Cup with 
no more than 4 stone on his back. It 
is true that 10 stone and over is not 
now an unusual burden, a remark 


which it must be admitted is justifiable 
when it is observed that of the twenty- 
seven races which have been contested 
for the Eclipse Stakes at Sandown, 
10 stone and upwards—the upwards, 
however, extending to no more than 
a couple of pounds—has been carried 
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a still more notable achievement was 
Minting’s Jubilee at Kempton Park 
in 1888, when he got home with 10 
stone from eighteen opponents. I 
should be inclined to fancy, at any 
rate, that this meant more than 
Vespasian’s Chesterfield Cup. In the 
Cambridgeshire of 1897 Galtee More 
as a three-year-old carried 9 stone 
6 lb., a remarkable effort when it is 
remembered that over the Cambridge- 


THE RACE FOR THE CESAREWITCH, IQI5. 


READING FROM LEFT TO RIGHT: 


EAU CLAIRE, 


SON-IN-LAW (WINNER), AND SNOW MARTEN 


on no fewer than ten occasions. Isin- 
glass won the Princess of Wales’s 
Stakes in 1894, the year of its inau- 
guration, with 10 stone 3 lb., and the 
Jockey Club Stakes the same season 
with 10 stone 2 lb., which was 1 lb. 
less than Mr. Leopold de Rothschild’s 
St. Amant bore victoriously in 1905. 
The races just mentioned, however, 
were, of course, not handicaps. It 
was a handicap which Vespasian won ; 
and what I think may be accepted as 


shire distance this would be equivalent 
to as nearly as possible 10 stone on 
an older horse; but then the Derby 
winner finished some way from the 
front, a good many lengths away. 
That he should have been started is 
evidence of what was thought of him, 
and the estimate was formed by one 
of the shrewdest and most competent 
of trainers, Sam Darling. In October 
1911, Sunflower II, then a five-year-old, 
won the Rivermead Welter Handicap 
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at Kempton Park with 10 stone 10 Ib., 
by half a length from a three-year-old 
with 7. stone 3 lb. There were ten 
starters. I cannot recall a race under 
Jockey Club rules being won by a 
horse carrying more than this. In 
commenting on handicaps, however, 
the excellence of Foxhall’s Cambridge- 
shire in 1881 is never to be forgotten. 
Nine stone on this three-year-old’s 
‘back was equivalent to 9 stone 8 Ib. 
on an animal of four years old or 
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by a horse carrying 14 stone. The 
best I can call to mind is 13 stone 
9 Ib., under which an animal called 
The Sinner was successful more than 
once or twice. He won alike over 
fences, hurdles, or in races without 
obstacles, and it is little exaggeration 
to describe him as having been almost 
invincible. The qualifying “‘ almost” 
must not be omitted, for at times he 
was beaten, and once altogether unac- 
countably. He was trained by Richard 


THE SUMMER HANDICAP AT NEWMARKET, 


PRAWLE POINT AND THE ANT RACING HOME 


FROM SYBARITE AND RACE ROCK 


upwards, but though this is 10 lb. 
below Vespasian, the field behind the 
American colt was exceptionally rich 
in the matter of class. 

* * * * 
UNDER When we come to flat 
NATIONAL races under National Hunt 

HUNT RULES Rules, as already ob- 

served, we arrive at a 
much higher scale. I should not be 
surprised if some careful student of 
Turf history pointed to a flat race won 


Marsh, who now has charge of the 
King’s horses, and was brought out at 
Manchester one day against a solitary 


opponent, an Irish jumper named 
Kilmeague, whose prospects were 
-deemed so absolutely remote that odds 
of 20 to 1 were laid on The Sinner. 
Marsh tells me that this was by no 
means one of those races in which a 
jockey tried to run things close, to 
win by a head, and just failed to do 
so; nor is there the excuse that the 
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rider was not acquainted with his 
mount. Mr. D. Thirlwell had won 
many races on The Sinner, who was 
particularly well that day. When 
Marsh put him into the saddle he told 
him to ‘‘ show what the horse could 
do,” which meant to win just about 
as far as he could; but the odds were 


upset. This gave rise to a little 
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THE ILLUS- Besides the pictures of 
TRATIONS The White Knight and 

Willonyx, of whom we have 
been talking, I am giving an illustra- 
tion of last year’s Cesarewitch field 
passing the Bushes. It may be re- 


membered that Sir A. Bailey’s Son-in- 
law, 4 years, 8 st. 5 lb., won by half 
a length from Mr. Reid Walker’s 


HACKLER’S PRIDE, WINNER OF THE CAMBRIDGESHIRE, 1903 AND 1904, CARRIED 
8 STONE 10 LB, IN 1904 


tragedy. A gentleman had been un- 
fortunate enough to lose £500 on the 
previous afternoon; he could not wait 
for the second day’s sport, but in- 
structed his commissioner to win him 
back his money on The Sinner, who 
was naturally enough regarded as the 
most absolute of certainties. The in- 
structions were obeyed, and the loser 
of the “monkey’’ found to his dismay 
that he had lost an additional £10,000. 


Eau Claire, 4 years, 7 st. 3 lb., with 
Mr. L. Neumann’s Snow Marten, 3 
years, 7 st. 13 lb—she is out by 
herself on the right hand of the photo- 
graph—third, three parts of a length 
away. I have included a_ spirited 
view of one of the most exciting races 
of the past season, the Summer Handi- 
cap, in which The Ant beat Mr. 
Washington Singer’s Prawle Point by 
a head, and survived an objection for 


. 
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foul riding—laid by the jockey, it may 
be added, without the concurrence of 
the owner, who indeed was much 
annoyed at the proceeding. 
* * * * 

THE JOCKEY The present month will 
CLUB STAKES be comparatively busy 

with nine days’ racing at 
Newmarket. Asa rule the Houghton 
Meeting ends in October; this year, 
however, it will begin on the 31st and 
continue for the first three days in 
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fourth, as perhaps the unluckiest of 
all the starters. Kwang Su will have 
the advantage of a 5 lb. maiden 
allowance, which means a vast deal 
over a mile and three-quarters, espe- 
cially as those who would have been 
to all appearance his most dangerous 
rivals, Mr. J. Sandford’s Nassovian, 
Lord Falmouth’s Clarissimus, and Lord 
Derby’s Canyon, have all substantial 
penalties. Mr. Hulton’s Fifinella was 
omitted from the entry. Two of the 
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November. I do not propose to ana- 
lyse the Cesarewitch and Cambridge- 
shire, particularly as at the present 
time it is impossible to say what 
horses will run. Before these handi- 
caps take place we shall have the 
Jockey: Club Stakes, which ought to 
be won by Mr. Fairie’s Kwang Su, 
who missed the New Derby by a neck, 
being, it was supposed, unfortunate 
to do so; though as regards this it is 
claimed that Nassovian, third, a head 
behind, was also unfortunate; and Mr. 
Washington Singer tells me that he 
regards his Valais, who was close up 
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soundest judges of the last generation, 
Captain Machell and Robert Peck, both 
held the opinion that over the Cesare- 
witch course, two miles and a quarter, 
1 Ib. might be considered to make the 
diiference of close upon a length. The 
Jockey Club Stakes is half a mile 
shorter, but a mile and three-quarters 
is nevertheless a long journey ! 
* * * * 
THE MIDDLE It says much for the 
PARK PLATE judgment of owners and 
trainers that as a rule 
with few exceptions the best two-year- 
olds of their respective seasons have 
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always been found in the Middle 
Park Plate, which thus has come to 
rank as on the whole the most import- 
ant event of the season for animals of 
this age. There is never a very large 
entry. Thus in 1914, when prior to 
the war the sport was booming, 120 
were engaged when the race closed in 
the November of the previous year. 
The list of winners shows how seldom 
the best of their age have been omitted, 
though it happened that in the early 
days of the race Middle, Park horses 
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pasterns, and, again, the name of 
Beauclerc may be mentioned. But 
Melton broke the spell in 1884, followed 
by Donovan, Isinglass, Ladas, Galtee 
More, Lemberg ; and Craganour should 
not be left out of the list of winners, 
notwithstanding that he was disquali- 
fied. The following season Corcyra 
would, I think, assuredly have beaten 
the late Mr. Duryea’s Durbar II; at 
least that gentleman told me at 
luncheon on the Derby day that his 
colt was by no means a really good 
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were singularly unsuccessful. in the 
Derby. Often they just missed it. 
Pero Gomez, winner of the third 
Middle Park Plate, in 1868, was 
beaten only a head at Epsom; Albert 
Victor, winner at Newmarket in 1870, 
was second for the Derby a length 
and a half behind Favonius. St. 
Louis and Macheath, of whom great 
things were expected, were unable to 
run as three-year-olds, and bad luck 
again prevented Friar’s Balsam from 
appearing on the Epsom Downs. Ker- 
messe was yet another who could not 
be produced, having split both her 
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animal, and that if there was a good one 
in the field he fully expected to find 
that he had brought Durbar II from 
France on a hopeless errand. While 
talking of the Derby performances of 
Middle Park winners it must also be 
borne in mind that several of them 
were fillies, who waited for the Friday 
at Epsom to take part in the Oaks, 
which fell to Busybody and . Pretty 
Polly, Flair being unable to run, and 
Lesbia proving a_ disappointment. 
Other Middle Park winners have been 
prominent at Epsom. Minting, in- 
deed, was not allowed to oppose 
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Ormonde, being reserved for the Grand 
Prix; but Gouverneur was _ second, 
as was St. Frusquin, beaten a neck by 
Persimmon, a result which may have 
been due to jockeyship, Watts on the 
King’s colt being a much stronger 
horseman than T. Loates, who could 
ride a few pounds over 7 stone. Jardy 


was also second, suffering from illness 
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writing these stand out, so that the 
Middle Park should well maintain its 
prestige. It is of small importance 
that Knutsford and Diadem are not 
among the 281 entries in next year’s 
Derby, for the reason that there seems 
little prospect of the nominations 
standing. There is happily excellent 
reason to hope that the Derby will be 


SIBYL GREY, 


at the time, and Bayardo was un- 
questionably the best three-year- st of 
his season. 

In the coming Middle Park the entry 
includes Mr. Hulton’s Knutsford, Lord 
TD’Abernon’s Diadem, Mr. Mortimer 
Singer’s Dresden, Captain Giles Loder’s 
Molly Desmond, Colonel Hall Walker’s 
Kingston Black, and Sir W. J. Ta- 
tem’s Grand Fleet. At the time of 


WINNER OF THE SAXHAM TWO-YEAR-OLD STAKES, 


J. CHILDS UP 


run on its own course in 1918, but next 
year it is to be feared we can only an- 
ticipate a repetition of the New Derby, 
the substitute race at Newmarket. It 
is fervently to be trusted that this 
anticipation will prove to be incorrect ! 
* * * 

THE I am _ supplementing the 
REMAINING pictures by a couple of 
PICTURES illustrations of familiar 
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scenes; one a dress rehearsal—that 
is to say, a trial. Owner, trainer, and 
friend are looking on at a_ gallop. 
The other drawing shows something 
which we frequently witness. Two 
horses have raced together, and it 
has been a question which of the 
pair would first give way. Sud- 


denly one of the jockeys has recourse 
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England. The coach will also call up 
reminiscences, for it will be seen that 
all the passengers belong to the Army, 
Mr. J. W. Simpson, the proprietor, is 
driving out a load of wounded soldiers, 
as he has been accustomed to do daily 
for several months, generously anxious 
to afford his guests restorative enter- 
tainment. Mr. Simpson’s coach has 


MR, T, W. SIMPSON’S COACH FOR WOUNDED SOLDIERS, CROSSING ST, JAMES’S PARK 
EN ROUTE FOR LALEHAM-ON-THAMES 


to his whip, and though it might not 
be correct to say that the race is 
inevitably over, it is well-nigh certain 
that this is so. I have also selected a 
portrait of Sir Ernest Paget’s neat 
little filly, Sibyl Grey. When in days 
to come the pages of the volume con- 
taining this number are turned over, 
the figure of the soldier in the distance 
will recall the events of perhaps the 
most stirring year in the history of 
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been the only regular team out of 
London this year, and has given vast 
pleasure to the convalescents from the 
hospitals. By way of variation I 
have also put in a country scenc—a 
sportsman working the hedge for stray 
pheasants, and about to take advantage 
of a tempting opportunity. 

Next month I will give a _ photo- 
graph of Hurry On, who gained many 
admirers by his fourth consecutive 
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success, in the September Stakes. Some _ to which, however, it must be remarked 
people are disposed even to consider that he has not yet encountered several] 
him the best of the three-year-olds; as__ previously regarded as the best. 


EARLY PHEASANT SHOOTING 
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HUNTING IN WAR-TIME: THE THIRD SEASON 


BY ARTHUR W. COATEN’ 


A THIRD hunting season during the 
great war is about to begin, and it 
may be said at once that there are 
good prospects that it will be carried 
through successfully. Naturally the 
difficulties which have beset fox-hunt- 
ing since the outbreak of the conflict 
have not diminished. Only by the 
loyal support of every one concerned 
in the sport has it been possible to 
keep it going. It is at least satis- 
factory to know that the value of 
fox-hunting to the nation has been 
officially acknowledged, the letter sent 
out to the secretaries of the various 
Hunts from the War Office last De- 
cember being a document which Mas- 
ters of Hounds and others who have 
worked hard in the interests of fox- 
hunting may regard with genuine 
pleasure. In this communication it 
was granted that “ the preservation of 
hunting is necessary for the continu- 
ance of breeding and raising of light 
horses suitable for cavalry work.” 

Such an acknowledgment, emanat- 
ing from a quarter of unimpeachable 
importance, was gratefully received by 
those who have done so much to keep 
hunting on its legs during the past 
two years. ‘After the letter from 
the War Office enjoining the continu- 
ance of hunting whenever possible,” 
declares a popular lady M.F.H., 
“the maintenance of the Hunt may 
now be looked upon as war work, and 
war work that is both arduous and 
important.” 

Quite apart from the question of 
its value in helping the nation’s by no 
means adequate supply of light horses, 
several sound reasons exist for the 
preservation of fox-hunting in these 


eventful days. Mr. Walter Long, one 
of the few Cabinet Ministers possessing 
practical sporting knowledge, fully 
realises the national importance of 
fox-hunting. He has referred to the 
benefit which it confers upon soldiers 
home on leave from the front or 
recovering from wounds or sickness. 
One of them remarked to the Presi- 
dent of the Local Government Board : 
“Nobody knows the help it is to us 
to get a day’s hunting when we are 
home on leave. It does us more good 
than anything else, and our friends at 
the front enjoy our account almost as 
much as we enjoy the sport.” 

Hundreds of hunting men on active 
service abroad will be thinking of the 
hounds this winter, and the fact that 
many officers continue to send home 
subscriptions to their respective Hunts 
is surely eloquent proof of their desire 
that fox-hunting shall not be allowed 
to succumb during the war. The 
officers’ mess of a “crack” cavalry 
regiment, which was stationed at York 
a few years ago, forwarded last winter 
a handsome contribution to the funds 
of the York and Ainsty Hunt, in 
memory of many pleasant days spent 
with hounds while the regiment lay 
at York. Those gallant riders ex- 
pressed the hope that the sport would 
be continued until their return. A 
member of a small Devonshire Hunt, 
now a prisoner of war in Germany, 
sent home 30 guineas, remarking that 
he hoped the hounds would be fit and 
some foxes found when he came home 
again next season. 

The feelings of hunting men at the 
front are well expressed in the follow- 
ing lines written by a keen young 
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artillery officer who was an amateur 
whipper-in before the war : 


Many times we rode together o’er the fences in 
the vale ; 

Now o’erhead the shells are screaming, while 
the Belgian women wail. : 

So our scenes of sport and pleasures are replaced 
by scenes of strife— 

Pray that we may see hounds running, feel 
again the joys of life. 

Never, in the heart of battle, we forget those 
faces true, 

Black and tan and white and yellow, so beloved 
by me and you; 

Roll on, Time, the lads returning to the kennels 
once again, 

Foes are beaten, home-land safe, and all our 
efforts not in vain. 


One is pleased to know that fox- 
hunters at home have given a practical 
thought to the men of their local 
yeomanry regiments on active service. 
A good scheme was that devised by 
Mrs. Frank Forester, the wife of the 
Master of the Quorn, who raised a fund 
for providing the men of the Leicester- 
shire Yeomanry with turkeys at Christ- 
mas. This worked so well that the 
Officer Commanding wrote that the 
success of the Christmas fund for his 
regiment was beyond description, it 
having been the means of enabling 
each man to have as good Christmas 
cheer abroad as if he had been at 
home. Excellent work, too, has been 
done behind the firing line by the 
Pytchley Hunt ladies’ motor soup- 
kitchen. It was utilised last winter 
to provide comforts for a cellar club 
of about 200 men, and out of the profits 
over 3,000 men, wounded during the 
battle of Loos, were given a pint of 
tea, bread and butter, and cigarettes, 
while a small cinema was also estab- 
lished. 

The prominent part which fox- 
hunters are taking in the war is brought 
home to us by the story of a Masters 
of Hounds dinner on board ship. The 
vessel was a transport carrying troops 
to one of the theatres of war in the Near 
East, and while on the high seas a 
hunting dinner was suggested by some 
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enthusiasts. About twenty past or 
present Masters of Hounds were there, 
and one famous M.F.H. took the 
head of the table. A hunting horn 
was produced after the meal, and the 
rest of the evening was merry with 
hunting song and story. 

Among the many fox-hunting sol- 
diers who have gained high distinction 
in the war is Lieut.-General E. A. H. 
Alderson, the general officer com- 
manding that magnificent Canadian 
Contingent who did so much to save 
Calais and all through the great 
struggle have won imperishable fame. 
Writing not long since to the South 
Shropshire Hunt, of which he is the 
Master, General Alderson said: ‘‘ The 
good that hunting does to a country 
has often been brought to notice. In 
the last two years, however, we have 
evidence of the good it has done to. the 
nation, in that the Hunts, and those 
who hunt with them, have contributed 
a splendid supply of horses for our 
cavalry. I am in the fortieth year of 
my service, and I have never before 
seen our Army so well mounted as it 
is now. A very large number of the 
horses are obviously hunters.” In 
conclusion, General Alderson expressed 
the hope that he would be able to 
retain the Mastership of his pack 
until after ‘‘ we have killed, as we shall 
do, the fox we are now hunting over- 
seas, and then return to hunt real 
foxes in South Shropshire.” 

In an interesting newspaper con- 
troversy a few months ago a journalist 
combated the contention put forward 
by Major-General Sir W. G. Knox— 
that the fox and the foxhound have 
done much to foster the cult of char- 
acter, quick decision, and nerve so 
necessary for leadership in war. In 
reply to the journalistic criticism and 
questions that stalwart veteran of 
war and the chase, Sir Evelyn Wood, 
pointed out that the greater number 
of officers of the mounted brigades 
which so effectively and nobly assisted 
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to cover our greatly outnumbered 
infantry retreating from Mons were 
hunting men. It is also significant 
that the German Army chiefs have for 
many years encouraged the establish- 
ment of packs of hounds for their 
cavalry officers. Things have not al- 
tered materially, I suppose, since 
Xenophon wrote of hunting as among 
the pleasures to which youth is prone, 
productive of the greatest blessings, 
tending to make them “sound of 
mind, and upright,” and trained in 
the real world of actual things. It is 
at any rate agreeable for the hunting 
man to know that General Sir Douglas 
Haig is a sportsman of the keenest 
type, who loves a fast gallop with 
hounds as much as he does a well- 
fought polo match. Admiral Beatty 
is a fine man to hounds, riding with 
that dash and drive which have 
marked his work in some notable 
naval affairs. 

Since this time last year a number 
of Masters or ex-Masters have fallen 
in action, among them Major Morland 
Grieg, who hunted the Devon and 
Somerset Staghounds very successfully, 
and was killed while serving with the 
Royal North Devon Yeomanry. With 
him in Gallipoli fell a brother officer, 
Capt. J. O. Clemson, who was Master 
of the Stevenstone Foxhounds. “‘ Know- 
ing him as a true sportsman and his 
great love for his hounds,” wrote the 
farmers and members of the Steven- 
stone Hunt to his widow, ‘‘ we ask 
you to honour us by accepting the 
Mastership of the Hunt, feeling assured 
that this would be in accordance with 
his wishes.” In spite of great diffi- 
culties, Mrs. Clemson has consented to 
carry on the pack during the coming 
season, with Mr. D. Horndon as joint 
Master. Two other Devonshire packs, 
Mr. H. F. Brunskill’s and the Silver- 
ton, are being managed by the wives 
of their respective Masters. 

A loss to hunting, as well as to the 
Army, was the death from wounds of 
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Sir Robert Filmer, who fell soon after 
gaining the Military Cross at Neuve 
Chapelle. He was killed, it is said, 
while searching for his eyeglasses, 
which he lost one night within range 
of the enemy’s trenches. He went out 
for them next morning and was fatally 
wounded. A successful Master of the 
Blankney Hounds, he left £500 in 
trust for the widow and children of 
his former huntsman, the late Tom 
Isaac, whose brief but brilliant career 
with the Blankney and the Cottesmore 
will be well remembered. 

Mr. W. de Salis Filgate, who had 
hunted the Louth country since 1860, 
died last June. I wrote at length on 
this remarkable fox-hunter in an article 
on the “ Veterans of the Chase”’ in 
this magazine a few years ago. When 
he completed his fiftieth year as 
Master it was his proud boast that he 
had never missed a day with the 
Louth Hounds, either cubbing or 
regular hunting, and he never altered 
a meet for his own convenience. 

Among other hunt officials who 
have passed away since this time last 
year may be recalled Sir Peter Walker, 
who formerly hunted the Dove Valley 
Harriers; Mr. Victor Van de Weyer, 
who was chairman of the Garth Hunt 
Committee, and for a time was joint 
Master of the Old Berkshire; and 
Major H. Vyse Welch, who hunted the 
Brighton and Brookside Harriers, and 
died as a prisoner of war after being 
wounded at Loos. Mr. Augustus Le- 
ney, formerly Master of the Mid-Kent 
Staghounds, and Colonel J. D. Mansel, 
the popular hon. secretary of the 
Blackmore Vale Hounds, were unhap- 
pily both fatally injured in the hunting 
field last season. 

The late Mr. Assheton Biddulph 
was one of the best known Masters 
of Hounds in Ireland, having hunted 
the King’s County country for thirty 
years. So far the pack have not 
found’a new Master, so the Committee 
are lending fifteen couples to the 
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North Tipperary Hunt, and _ have 
given seven couples to Mr. Seton, of 
Ballybrophy, which will ensure some 
parts of the King’s County country 
being regularly hunted. Mr. H. N. 
Dunnett, Mr. W. H. Pemberton Barnes, 
Capt. J. Orr-Ewing, Col. L. C. Salkeld, 
Mr. W. E. M. Hulton-Harrop, Sir 
Algernon Peyton, Colonel W. A. Card- 
well, Mr. W. Phillpotts Williams, and 
Mr. W. Pretty, who have died this year, 
were Masters of Foxhounds at various 
periods. Mr. Pretty was acting joint 
Master of the Essex and Suifolk pack 
with Mr. W. P. Burton, a position in 
which, I understand, he is to be suc- 
ceeded by his son, Lieut.-Col. W. T. 
Pretty. 

Although hunting people for the 
most part have well supported their 
various packs, subscription lists have 
inevitably diminished very substan- 
tially in nearly every country, and the 
difficulty is to make both ends meet. 
Masters of Hounds are saddled with 
greater expenses than ever before, and 
various suggestions with a view to 
lightening the burden of Hunt expen- 
diture have recently been made. An 
Essex ex-M.F.H. urges that the Govern- 
ment be asked to remit the tax on fox- 
hounds for the period of the war, his 
view being that anything to help fox- 
hunting along would be of great assist- 
ance at a time when so many of its 
supporters are away at the front. 

Another Master of Hounds points 
out that in addition to the expense of 
replacing the horses that were requi- 
sitioned for the war, and the great 
reduction in subscriptions, Masters of 
Hounds have to face an advance of 
60 per cent. or more in the prices of 
forage, hound food, fuel, and. wages. 
On top of this comes the ever-rising 
income tax. In these circumstances 
the enforced retirement of many Mas- 
ters who cannot stand the continual 
strain is foreshadowed. Mr. Isaac 
Bell, the M.F.H. in question, sug- 
gests therefore that the Government 
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should exempt from taxation all per- 
sonal income applied by a Master of 
Hounds in maintaining and conducting 
his Hunt, and that only the remaining 
portion of his income should be a basis 
on which to calculate his assessment 
for income tax. On the other hand, 
Major F. C. A. Hurt, who in peace 
times hunts the Derbyshire pack which 
bears his name, considers that if the 
Government is to render any assist- 
ance to fox-hunting it should be given 
to the Hunt as a community, and not 
to the Master as an individual. 
Others, again, are of the opinion 
that hunting people should not seek, | 
Government monetary assistance, on 
the grounds that any grant from the 
State would give the Government a 
voice, and a possible veto, in the 
management of hunting affairs, which 
would be by no means desirable. I 
think the last contention is sensible 
enough, for none of us wishes to see 
fox-hunting run from Whitehall. It is 
to be hoped, therefore, that hunting 
will be able to get through this crisis 
in its history without the help of the 
legislature. Many Masters are un- 
doubtedly having a worrying time. 
On the one hand they are willing to 
make important sacrifices in order to 
keep things going during the bad 
seasons; on the other, they are ap- 
palled by rapidly increasing outgoings 


- and still shrinking subscriptions. 


This is from the Master of one of 
the most famous packs in the Shires: 
“There is uncommon little money 
forthcoming. I suppose we shall get 
through this season somehow, but 
should the war continue and more 
taxation be piled on, I am afraid I 
shall not be able to accept the responsi- 
bility much longer.” 

Major Aubrey Wallis-Wright, who is 
keeping the Woodland Pytchley pack 
together, fears that finance will be the 
chief difficulty after the war. “At 
present,” he writes, “I look upon all 
outlay in connection with the hounds in 
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the same light that I look upon the in- 
come tax, namely, as an expenditure 
that we are bound to incur in the 
national interest.” 

A master of a pack in the South of 
England complains that while he has 
an order from the purchasing officer 
to buy straw, the farmers refuse to 
sell to him at army prices. As a 
general rule, however, the farmers have 
been most helpful to fox-hunting in its 
troublous times, and the Masters of 
Foxhounds Association at their annual 
meeting gratefully acknowledged the 
co-operation of all tenant farmers, 
poultry-keepers, landowners, and 
shooting tenants. As an instance of 
what is being done, I may note that 
in the Ledbury country the farmers 
have voluntarily raised a substantial 
subscription among themselves to help 
the Hunt wipe off its liabilities. 

In addition to several cases already 
mentioned in this article, ladies in 
various countries are in a very prac- 
tical way helping to keep the Hunts 
going. Lady Portal remains Master 
of the Vine Hounds, but as her time is 
fully occupied in running two hospitals, 
the committee have undertaken the 
management of the Hunt during the 
war. Lady Portal still superintends 
the breeding of the pack, and hopes 
to find walks for most of the twenty 
couples of fine puppies that have 
been bred, her belief being that the 
chief consideration now is to keep up 
the pack. Hunting will be carried on 
two days a week with the Vine if 
possible, but it will not be easy in view 
of the fact that all grooms and ser- 
vants, except the huntsman, have 
joined the colours. 

Mrs. T. H. R. Hughes, a lady who 
has hunted her private pack, the 
Neuadd-Fawr Hounds, in Cardigan- 
shire, since 1902, tells me of favour- 
able prospects for the coming season, 
plenty of foxes having been reported. 
She is carrying on the Hunt with fewer 
horses and hounds. 
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The great difficulty is to get helpers 
for the stable, while the prices of 
hound meal and oats are very high. 
“We shall have to do everything in as 
small a way as possible,’ continues 
Mrs. Hughes, “ but hope to keep the 
foxes well down, as we did last season. 
The few young hounds put on this 
year look like making Al _ workers. 
The farmers are as keen as ever, but 
of course, being so short-handed, can- 
not now come out so much as before 
the war. Also, all the young men 
have gone now.” 

Miss E. CE. Somerville is keeping on 
the West Carbery Hunt, even though 
the obstacles are considerable. She 
has reduced the number of hounds and 
will advertise only one day a week. 
R. Metherell’s health having broken 
down, M. Hurley has been put on 
as huntsman. There seems to be a 
good promise of foxes in the country, 
and the farmers are as friendly ard 
well disposed towards the Hunt as the 
fair Master has ever found them. All 
the male members of the field, and 
many of the ladies, are away on war 
work of varying degrees, and there 
will be very few to follow hounds. 

Mrs. Inge and her daughter arecarry- 


‘ing on the Atherstone on the same 


lines as last season, though the short- 
age of men will make it difficult. 
Elsewhere in the Shires hunting will 
go on in much the same way as last 
year, business rather than sport being 
the watchword of those in control. 
Capt. Forester begins his twelfth season 
in the Mastership of the Quorn, while 
Lord Lonsdale continues the generous 
arrangement by which he is hunting 
the Cottesmore during the war. In 
Mr. Fernie’s country there are fewer 
foxes than usual, but probably enough, 
and the Master will make the best of 
the unavoidable disadvantages of war- 
time. After cub-hunting four days a 
week the Belvoir will continue three 
days for the rest of the season, Mr. 
C. E. Greenall still serving as acting 
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Master. The report of litters has not 
been good in some parts of this coun- 
try. The Pytchley go on as last 
year, Frank Freeman, who has reached 
the age of forty-one since enrolling, 
being exempted from military service. 
In the Grafton country Mr. Henry 
Hawkins hopes to carry on three days 
a week, as during the past two seasons, 
chiefly with the idea of killing foxes, 
of which there is a fair. supply. 

From the Heythrop country Mr. 
Albert Brassey reports a fair stock of 
foxes, which will be kept down where 
necessary. “‘No doubt the number 
of people who hunt will be small,” 
adds Mr. Brassey, who has been M.F.H. 
for forty-four seasons, “all eligible 
men having gone, while the ladies are 
either working in the hospitals or 
making things for the soldiers and 
sailors. We are doing our best to 


maintain the hounds and to keep them 
up to a good standard, and the farmers 
are doing their share to support fox- 
hunting. 


If there was no fox-hunting, 
hardly a horse would be kept. The 
Government are anxious, therefore, 
that hunting should be kept up.” 
The Duke of Beaufort tells me that 
there will be four days a week in the 


Badminton country. Mr. H. W. Nell’ 


is hunting the dog pack two days 
(besides his own pack twice a week), 
and Tom Newman will have charge 
of the bitch pack two days. He has 
succeeded George Walters as hunts- 
man, and there is a new whipper-in 
in Fred Summers, from Mr. Bouth’s 
pack. There are very good accounts 
of foxes all over the Badminton 
country, but cub-hunting began rather 
later than usual owing to want of 
rain. 

Lord Fitzhardinge writes that he 
has reduced his pack to fifty-four 
couples. W. Gilbert, the huntsman, 
has joined the Army, so Jack Scarratt, 
the first whipper*in, is acting huntsman, 
and Jim Brown, formerly huntsman 
to the Roman Hounds, is serving 
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temporarily as first whipper-in. The 
huntsman of the. Blackmore Vale, 
W. Welch, has also joined the Army, 
and is succeeded by J. Doe. Very 
cheering accounts of litters are given 
everywhere in the pleasant Vale, and 
these hounds, whose Master, Capt. 
Wingfield Digby, is with the Yeo- 
manry in Egypt, are popular all over 
the country. 

The Cattistock Hunt is being carried 
on—with difficulty of course, but 
every one sees the great importance of 
keeping things going. It is run by 
the Committee financially, but the 
Rev. E. A. Milne still has entire 
management for them. The joint 
Master, Major Palmer, is in France, 
and generously pays his share of 
expense although he gets no hunting. 
His pack of hounds is still kept, and 
will be ready for him on his return. 
Until then, hounds will hunt only 
four days a week, as they did last 
season. The Cattistock farmers have 
maintained their reputation by helping 
in every way, walking puppies and 
fox-preserving; and though it is im- 
possible to hunt their foxes as often 
as they would wish, they understand 
the difficulty and put up with it. 
All honour to them! Very many . 
followers and supporters of the pack 
have died for their country, notably 
Major Hughes Onslow, who was a 
pillar of the Hunt. “Last year,” 
writes Mr. Milne, “‘ we had to shoot 
many very useful hounds, which was 
wicked, so I did not breed so many 
as usual. This year we have bred 
more, hoping for better times. One 
servant out and one horse apiece will 
again be the order of the day. In 
fact, everything is being done to keep 
down expense compatible to the well- 
being of the Hunt.” 

With both his whippers-in called 
up forservice, Lord Portman is carrying 
on hunting under the same difficulties 
as exist elsewhere. This country is well 
stocked with foxes, but, writes the 
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veteran M.F.H., “there can be no 
question of second horses this season. 
If the war continues another year, I 
fear there will be a dearth both of hunt 
servants and stablemen.”’ 

In the Garth country Mr. R. H. 
Gosling intends to hunt four days a 
week, for he feels that if any part of 
the district were given up it would 
never be in a state to be hunted again. 
The prospects are good, and he expects 
to find enough foxes to carry on. So 
far the chief troubles have been 
scarcity of stablemen, the stiff prices 
for all feeding stuifs, and the great 
difficulty in obtaining straw for litter. 
Now the restriction of petrol is an 
additional anxiety, outside meets being 
hard to get at owing to the shortness 
of the horse supply. Truly in war-time 
the M.F.H.’s lot is not a happy one, 
and in this particular instance he 
confesses that he will not be sorry 
when April 1 comes round, so that he 
can ease his shoulders of the burden. 

In Mr. Norman Loder’s absence the 
Fitzwilliam Hounds are being hunted 
by the whipper-in. Considering that 
all the subscribers are away, it is 
wonderful that the subscription reached 
the good total it did last season. The 
hon. secretary tells me that several 
men who are serving abroad sent 
subscriptions—if not themselves, then 
through their wives. From all accounts 
there are plenty of foxes. Wire is 
more to be seen than it used to be, 
this being no doubt due to the fact 
that so few people are hunting. 
In Cheshire, Colonel Hall Walker 
intends to hunt four days a week 
again, with the object of keeping the 
sport alive and of keeping down foxes. 
From Lord Fitzwilliam’s (the Grove) 
country a correspondent writes: “ Be- 


yond the fact that we look like having ~ 


no whippers-in and very few stable- 
men, there is little to report. At 
present I have no idea how we shall 
carry on, but we shall try to do so 
somehow.” Lord Yarborough writes 
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that he hopes to carry on as last season 
in the Brocklesby ates hunting 
two days a week. 

Much regret has been caused in the 
Puckeridge country by the death in 
action of Major G. W. Barclay, son 
of the Master, Mr. E. E. Barclay, 
and brother of the joint Master, 
Major M. E. Barclay. So far as the 
fox supply and feeling in the country 
towards fox-hunting are concerned, 
things are all right with the Pucker- 
idge. It is hoped to hunt three days 
a week, instead of four, but the 
Master fears there will often be no 
one to come out. All farmers are so 
short of labour that they will not have 
much time for riding to hounds, while 
the usual hunting ladies are mostly 
fully occupied with war work. Still, 
declares Mr. Barclay, the Hunt must 
be carried on and things kept going 
until the war is over. 

Lord Furness tells me that his busi- 
ness obligations will prevent him from 
hunting this year. His pack, the York 
and Ainsty, will go out as much as pos- 
sible, more for the purpose of killing 
foxes and keeping things going in a 
quiet way until the end of the war 
than with any idea of sport. 

I think that the total changes of 
Masterships will be below the average 
this season. One reason is that many 
Masters on active service have left 
their Hunt affairs in the hands of 
their Committees, who are keeping 
things together until peace is declared. 
Several veterans have retired, includ- 
ing Mr. W. Coryton, who has ended 


‘twenty-seven seasons in the Mastership 


of the Dartmoor Hounds, and _ fairly 
ranks with the Rev. Jack Russell, 
Mr. C. Trelawney, and other famous 
fox-hunters of the West:Country. He 
was also Master of the East Cornwall 
Hounds for many seasons. “ Mr. 
Coryton controls his field with great 
tact and courtesy,” writes one who 
has often ridden with him; “I have 
never known him to use strong lan- 
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guage, but a look from him quickly 
reminds you that you are ‘at fault’ 
and in the wrong place.’ His retire- 
ment is a great loss to the Dartmoor 
Hunt, which for the time being will 
be carried on by a Committee. 

Another interesting retirement is 
that of Mr. John Benson from the 
Mastership of the Mellbrake Hounds, 
which he has hunted as a_ private 
pack in a wild and rugged part of the 
Cumberland Lake district for fifty-one 
years. Colonel Howard Brooke gives 
up the Isle of Wight Hounds after a 
successful term of twenty seasons in 
office, and his place has been taken 
by Major Cecil Pelham. 

It says much for the vitality of 
fox-hunting that in the third war 
season only two or three small packs 
are ceasing to exist, one of them being 
that hunted by Mr. Eustace D. Bouth 
in a rough part of the Cotswold 
country. He gives up because all 
the gentry of his district are at the 
war and all the farmers too busy to 
hunt, with the result that last season 
he was sometimes out alone with his 
hounds. The Eastbourne and the East 
Sussex Hunts have amalgamated under 
the Mastership of Mr. T. Kirby Stapley. 

Sir George Cooper has given up the 
Hursley Hounds after eight seasons, 
and is succeeded by Mr. Herbert 
Johnson and Mr. George Philippi. 
Other resignations announced last 
spring were those of Mr. C. R. Mills 
from the Old Berkshire, Captain W. 
Bevan from the Suffolk, and Major 
R. Clayton Swan from the Blankney. 
That well-known and successful breeder 
of bloodstock, Mr. Donald Fraser, is 
to hunt the Oakley country this year, 
and Mr. Cecil Aldin will carry on the 
South Berks single-handed, his partner, 
Captain Eric Palmer, having retired 
on account of military duties. Major 
Gordon Foster, who was wounded on 
the Mercian, retires from the Bads- 
worth country, which will be carried 
on by the Committee until the end 
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of the war, when Mr. H. L. Lyon and 
Captain C. G. Lyon will become joint 
Masters. Major F. Milbank’s military 
service prevents him from retaining 
the Mastership of the Meynell, and 
Major F. Gretton accordingly joins 
Mr. Richard Fort in the control of 
this famous pack. Captain H. E. 
Meredith, who is at the front, has 
given up the joint Mastership of the 
Ludlow, and Mr. J. E. Charleton has 
a new partner in Mr. H. E. Whitaker, 
while the gap caused by the retire- 
ment of Messrs. Popplestone and Peel 
in the East Cornwall country is to be 
temporarily filled by the Committee. 


In Ireland there are prospects of a 
successful season. In Kildare the out- 
look is particularly good. The supply 
of foxes is quite up to the average, 
if not better than usual, the farmers 
being all anxious that hunting should 
go on and ready to give support in 
every way. The Hunt will be carried 
on by Major E. F. Talbot Ponsonby 
in exactly the same way as last season, 
hunting three days a week instead of 
the usual four. I have already re- 
ferred to the deaths of Mr. W. de 
Salis Filgate and Mr. Assheton Bid- 
dulph, the former of whom is suc- 
ceeded by Mr. R. D. B. Henry in the 
Louth country. 

Major R. Hamilton Stubber’s mili- 
tary duties have compelled him to 
resign the Island country, and he is 
succeeded by Major Richards. The 
pack formerly known as the Queen’s 
County will in future be called the 
Ossory Hounds, with Mr. A. G. Sexton 
as their Master. Elsewhere in Ireland 
things go on pretty much the same 
as last season, the determination not 
to allow fox-hunting to go under being 
just as keen there as it is in England. 
All things considered, the best interests 
of the sport would seem to be well 
assured in the third season of the 
war, which, let us sincerely hope, will 
be the last under present conditions. 
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YOUNG PHEASANTS 


GAME-REARING IN WAR-TIME 


(BEING THE TROUBLES AND TRIALS OF AN AMATEUR) 


BY FRANCES PITT 


With Illustrations from Photographs taken by the Author 


‘We won’t rear any birds at all,’”’ said 
my father with decision. 
spare the time to bother with them.” 
“But, father!” I protested, “it 
would be a shame to throw eggs away, 
and there are certain to be some 
brought in, for hen pheasants do nest 
in such stupid places. If no one else 
can find the time I will. I can surely 
spare a few moments to look after one 
or two pheasants and partridges!”’ 
Thus I rashly committed myself, and 
it was arranged that the eggs from such 
nests as were “cut into” by the 
mowing machine, or which it was 


one can 


necessary to take owing to the nests 
being by footpaths or on the roadside, 
should be brought to me and that I 
would be responsible for their subse- 
quent welfare. 

My troubles began with the first 
sitting of eggs, for there was not a 
“broody ’’ hen to be found anywhere 
under which to place them. There had 
been five or six hens the previous week 
all willing and anxious to sit, now there 
was not one, and I had to send up to 
another farm for a hen. I soon had 
several lots of eggs under hens, and was 
able to feel quite the gamekeeper. I 
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am not sure if I had known what 
constant attention the chicks would 
want that I should have been in such a 
hurry to take up the task of rearing 
them, though the tiny atoms of yellow 
and brown striped fluif proved very 
fascinating. 

The first sitting, that which I had 
had so much trouble to get the hen for, 
hatched splendidly, there was not an 
addled egg, but one little thing was 
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ones driving and bullying the small ones 
in a Shameful manner. 

For convenience when feeding I put 
the coops in the garden, as it is no small 
matter having to wade through long 
dew-soaked grass at 6 a.m. morning 
after morning, which I should have had 
had to do had they been out in the 
fields. 

Having got the hens and_ their 
broods settled in the coops, my next 


A DUCK WITH HER NEWLY HATCHED FAMILY 


crushed by the clumsy-footed old hen. 
This hen proved a good mother, but 
she was too big and heavy, and the 
advantage of small light hens, or better 
still of bantams, was obvious. Three 
more broods hatched within the next 
twenty-four hours, so I was able to 
make one large family of them, which I 
subsequently found was a great ad- 
vantage, as birds of varying ages proved 
most pugnacious, the bigger and older 
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concern was a supply of ants’ “ eggs,” 
for I knew on that wou'd depend my 
success or failure as a game rearer, an 
abundance of insect food being a 
necessity for young birds of the 
pheasant and partridge type during 
the first few weeks of their life. I 
applied to an old man who has been 
with us many years, and was assured 
that I need not “ worrit,” for “ he’d 
see to it,” but I continued to “ worrit,” 
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as I knew from long experience that it 
was the only way to get what I wanted, 
and I ‘“ worrited” until he took the 
horse and cart and dug up ants’ nests 
by the dozen. The load was dropped 
in a heap just outside the garden, 
where, having arranged the sods nicely, 
I,thought the contents would be safe, 
but I had forgotten the cows and 
calves that were grazing not far off. 
So fancy my annoyance a few hours 
later at seeing one of the calves, a 
mischievous little pedigree bull of 
ancient ancestry, pawing at them, and 
butting with his head, so that the sods 
were flying far and wide. In less time 
than it takes to tell my brother and I 
had picked up hunting crops and were 
chasing him down the field. We then 
got hurdles and placed them round 
the heap effectually preventing further 
interference. 

Ant cocoons—for the so-called 
“eggs”’ are really pupe wrapped in a 
silken covering and awaiting the day 
when they may tear it open and emerge 
as perfect ants—are not only the 
natural food of young pheasants and 
partridges, but that on which they 
thrive best. In a wild state the old 
birds scratch at the hillocks and expose 
the grubs, cocoons, and ants. The ant 
nurses are wonderful little creatures; 
they carry their charges about the hill 
so that they shall receive the maximum 
amount of heat. They are‘always on 
the sunny side, so in the morning you 
will find most “‘ eggs”’ on the south- 
east, and in the evening on the north- 
west side of the fortress. Later on, 
when, owing to the pressure of work 
on the farm, it was impossible to com- 


mandeer any one else to get eggs for. 


me, I had sometimes to go and dig them 
up myself. I felt that it was really 
Hunnish to ruin those wonderful little 
cities, with their myriads of tunnels and 
hurrying, bustling inhabitants, who, as 
-the hated daylight came in to the home, 
rushed hither and thither in a vain 
endeavour to save the coming genera- 


tion. One would pick up a cocoon 
much bigger than herself, for it was 
that of a young queen, and valiantly 
tug it down a passage, another would 
run away with a tiny grub, others 
would carry off the minute eggs—the 
real eggs, not the cocoons—and yet 
others would rush to and fro in a vain 
endeavour to find the cause of the 
catastrophe. Several times I exposed 
the hub and centre of all this mar- 
vellous activity, namely the old queen, 
the mother of the many hundreds of 
workers, young winged queens, and the 
little black males. I never could con- 
demn her to destruction, so covered her 
up again, except in those cases where 
I brought her home, together with 
attendants, to be placed in an observa- 
tion nest, where I could watch their 
behaviour. They have proved in- 
tensely interesting; but I fear any 
further account of their ways and deeds 
would be voted out of place in an 
article concerning pheasant and part- 
ridge rearing. 

It was wonderful how quickly my 
little chicks found out what the ants’ 
“eggs’”’ were, and how eagerly they 
searched the sods for the big cocoons 
of the young queens. But not an 
insect was wasted, the tiny yellow 
workers—it is the little yellow meadow 
ant, Lasius flavus, to which | have been 
referring throughout—being quickly 
picked up, likewise the winged queens, 
who so soon would have taken their 
nuptial flight, and even the tiny males 
were not despised. Soon the little 
pheasants rushed to meet me whenever 
they saw me coming, and would jump 
up on to the sods as I held them in my 
hands to shake out the contents, but 
they were several days before they got 
so tame. At first they were nervous 
and frightened, running away and 
crouching in the grass in the instinctive 
manner inherited through long genera- 
tions that have been harried and perse- 
cuted by all manner of four-legged and 
winged marauders from whom the only 
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protection is to hide. It was wonderful 
how invisible they became when they 
ran into long grass and crouched down 
among the stems; the yellow and brown 
streaks with which they were marked 
merged into the streaks and shadows 
among the herbage, and if one of those 
naturalists had been present who argue 
that colour and markings have but 
little protective value I think he might 
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a single pheasant was to be seen. 
Looking up into the blue sky I saw 
sailing far above a tiny black speck. 
It was far too high for certain identifica- 
tion, even with glasses, but from the 
way it was soaring I felt sure that it 
was a buzzard, especially as it is not 
uncommon for these birds to pass over. 

But I am getting on too fast, and 
must go back to the point where I had » 
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after all have been convinced ot their 
utility. I was particularly struck with 
it one morning when I was feeding the 
little things and a hen looked up and 
gave a peculiar chuckle. It was a 
warning note, and in an instant every 
chick had run for shelter, one into the 
ditch, another into some rough grass, 
and a third under a fern, the rest 
scattering so that I hardly knew where 
they went, but was only aware that not 


the garden. 


the newly hatched pheasant chicks 
under their foster-mothers in coops in 
Even in the first few hours 
a great difference was apparent in the 
hens; one had a good deal of game 
blood in her, and, though ,a good 
mother, was too wild to be a great 
success. It was several days before 
her chicks were tame, whereas those 
under the other hens quickly learnt 
who supplied the food. Another hen 
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was too big and clumsy. She killed 
one little pheasant by treading on it 
and squashing the life out of it with her 
great heavy foot. She had been the 
only broody hen available when the 
eggs were brought in, or I should not 
have used her. Later on I got a game 
bantam for some partridges, and she, 
being very tame, made an_ ideal 
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I found that for the first day or two 
it was best to place boards in front of 
the coops, leaving the chicks a small 
space in which to be fed and run about. 
In this way they were kept safely 
at home and from running away into 
the grass and getting lost. When once 
they knew where their mothers were, 
who fed them, and the feeding place, 
this precaution was not needed, though 
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as soon as they were allowed to run 
about another casualty occurred. The 
household cat was the culprit, for the 
old lady, who is a most sporting charac- 
ter—that sounds better than saving she 
is a confirmed poacher !—discovered 
the young pheasants, pounced on one, 
brought the body to me, and laid it at 
my feet. I am afraid I showed great 
ingratitude for her offering. I picked 
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her up, took her to the scene of the 
murder, and gave her a good whipping. 
She never touched the little things 
again; but I think she is an unusually 
educatable cat, as I have tame mice 
which she never looks at or interferes 
with, notwithstanding that she is well 
aware of their presence and is often 
left alone in the room where their cage 
is kept. Yet she is an_ excellent 
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mouser and hardly a day passes that 
she does not catch one or two mice. 
Though the small pheasants were safe 
from old Puss they were not from the 
stable cat, and before night three birds 
were missing. This brought home to 
me most forcibly what a fascination 
young game birds have for cats, and 
the destruction that poaching ones 
can commit. Now the stable cat— 
excluding a few expeditions down the 
wood—was a most respectable creature, 
who never turned her head to look at 
an ordinary domestic chicken, yet the 
moment she saw a young pheasant she 
killed it, and it was obvious that if I 
left the broods where they were I should 
lose them all. I moved the coops out 
into the meadow and encircled them 
with a ring of fencing, partly to prevent 
the too close attention of the cattle, 
and partly to discourage any inquisitive 
fox that might pass by during his 
nightly expeditions. Foxes are ex- 
tremely suspicious creatures, and I 
have known many cases of the old 


dodge of putting an iron hoop round a 
hen that has “ stolen her nest” proving 
a complete protection. 

My stock was now increased by four 
or five families of tame “ wild ducks.” 
These decoy ducks when not shot at 
are most confiding, and we have a 


number of them on the ponds. The 
old ducks had been allowed to make 
their nests and sit their eggs where and 
how they chose, and they now appeared 
one by one on the water followed by 
families of fluify ducklings, which in 
their pretty yellow and black livery 
looked more like little bumble bees 
than anything else. If left to rear their 
own families the old ducks lose the 
greater part; rats take the little ones 
from beneath their mothers at night, 
other ducks drive and bully them, 
sometimes even drowning them, and 
in cold weather they do not get suffi- 
cient food ; instead they paddle about, 
get wet and draggled, and trail miser- 
ably after their mother—in short, a duck 
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is lucky that manages to rear three out 
of a family of twelve. 

By driving the ducks into coops and 
keeping them shut up for a time the 
young ones can be fed and kept at night 
safely out of the way of rats—those 
destructive vermin which do more 
harm to game preservers than all the 
rest of the so-called ‘“‘ vermin” put 
together! These little ducks grew and 
throve until one fatal day when they 
went down to the water as usual but 
returned nine less than they set out. 
The full number had left the coops at 
eight o’clock—having had their first 
meal at 6.30, summer time, when it 
was too chilly and the water too cold 
to let them out—and when they re- 
turned I could not get the number 
right, yet I was not positive that some 
were gone until the middle of the day, 
when I was accustomed to shut them 
up for an hour in a small enclosure 
made with boards so that they might 
have a rest before going fly-hunting 
again. Then there was no doubt that 
quite a number were missing, and wild 
with annoyance I went to find means of 
attaining vengeance, namely my brother 
and a gun, the terriers and Billie the 
ferret. I was particularly annoyed 
because we had taken every precaution 
to keep the rats down, and only a day 
or two before we had been all round 
the ponds without finding any trace of 
rats. However, the damage was done 
and only vengeance was left. The 
culprit was at last found under the 
potting-shed floor, whence Billie soon 
bolted him, then chased him in the 
open, followed by two terriers, my . 
brother and I, all making as much noise 
as we could and hitting wildly with our 
sticks. The dogs were nearly bitten by 
the excited ferret, and he was nearly 
murdered by them, also sundry blows 
fell on those for whom they were not 
intended. The rat in the general con- 
fusion managed to reach shelter again, 
but Billie was after him immediately, 
there was a scuffle, some squeaking, 
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then silence, and Billie came wriggling 
out backwards dragging the rat with 
him. It was an enormous old rat, a 
mangy ruffan who had no doubt 
committed many and many a crime. 
I had no further trouble as far as 
rats were concerned—not even when 
one or two ducklings stopped out late, 
and were so intent on fly-catching that 
they would not come in at all but had 
to be left on the pond all night. I 
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found that if one did not shut them up 
in good time, but let them swim about 
until it got cool and the flies and gnats 
came down to dance upon the water, 
they were so excited and intent on the 
chase that it was utterly useless calling 
them and very difficult to drive them 
home. 

After the rat episode the chief trouble 
was the other ducks. They were very 
tiresome. One in particular was a 
most disagreeable old thing and I 
thought I should have to have her shot. 
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Many times I saw her chasing the little 
ones, and I know she lamed a duckling. 
I am also convinced that she drowned 
another, and it was probably she who 
killed one young moorhen and lamed a 
second. But the moorhens were of no 
importance, it was the ducks that 
mattered, and if her conduct was an 
object-lesson in*{the pugnacious dis- 
position and jealous behaviour of the 
wild duck, it was one I could have done 
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without! With this exception I had 
no more trouble, and the young ducks 
were soon big enough to be safe from 
their own species and from rats, when 
I let the old birds out, and they went 
where they pleased. 

Before the ducks had reached this 
stage a number of partridge eggs had 
hatched and the little things were the 
most fascinating babies. Such lovely 
atoms of red fluff, and even in these 
first few hours of their life so quaintly 
consequential. Under the care of a 
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good little bantam hen they went on 
splendidly. Jane, as she was called, 
clucked and fussed over them in a 
delightful manner, never eating any- 
thing herself until she had offered it to 
the family. Indeed, she set a perfect 
example to some of the bigger hens who 
were wont to satisfy their own hunger 
before they thought of the chickens. 

I had hitherto understood that part- 
ridges were difficult to rear, much 
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fortunate in the birds escaping ‘‘ gapes”’ 
almost entirely, and the few exceptions 
got over it without it being necessary 
to do anything to cure them. 

Apart from cats I had no trouble 
with vermin, and this notwithstanding 
that a family of six fine young sparrow- 
hawks were reared in a wood but two 
fields distance, that numerous hedge- 
hogs wandered round the coops each 
night, and a family of tawny owls were 
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more tiresome than pheasants, but I 
shall not believe this in future, for 
mine were not half as much trouble as 
the pheasants. I did not lose one from 
disease, and only two or three accident- 
ally, the stable cat in at least one 
instance being again the culprit. The 
partridges were always cheery, happy, 
bustling little birds, but the pheasants 
would walk about in a melancholy 
way, “ cheeping ”’ pitifully, and making 
one feel quite impatient when you knew 
there was nothing the matter. I was 


brought up within a hundred yards of 


the pheasants. That brown owls will 
take young pheasants out of the trees 
as soon as they are old enough to go 
up to roost is a well-known keeper’s 
tale, the usual version being that the 
owls knock the birds out of the trees 
and kill them on the ground, but I have 
never believed that it had the slightest 
foundation. This conviction deepened, 
for my birds used to roost in a fir tree 
near the owls’ headquarters just at the 
time the latter were launching their 
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' hungry squeaking family of five owlets 
upon the world. The old owls passed. 
and repassed the pheasants, but they 
were not interfered with. There was 
also the barn owl, whose home is in 
the pigeon loft, which often went by 
them in an evening. He too left them 
severely alone, though I often saw him 
fly over while it was yet light and before 
they had gone up to roost. This owl is 
a particularly early riser, often hunting 
in an afternoon, passing like a ghost 
on its muffled wings. Being interested 
to know what he lives upon I collected 
from his roosting place a number of 
pellets—all birds of prey throw up as 
round or oval castings the indigestible 
portion of their food—which I dissolved 
in hot water. Thecontents were shrews, 
rats (half-grown), mice of diferent 
species, and small birds, one being a 
sparrow and the other a blue tit. That 
does not look like the record of a bird 
which lives on young pheasants ! 

The first lot of pheasants were now 
o:f my hands, and I was rather dis- 
gusted when several belated sittings of 
eggs were brought in, including more 
partridge eggs. Just as I thought I 
had finished I had to begin again; but 
these late broods by a fortunate 
coincidence hatched on the same day, 
and I was able to make one big family 
of them. Though so late in the year, 
this second lot did very well, even 
better than the early broods, possibly 
owing to nice fine warm weather which 
gave them a good start, whereas the 
early hatched birds had bad weather 
conditions to face. Nothing tells so 
severely against small birds of all 
species as cold rain and long-continued 
damp weather, of which we had more 
than our share in the early months of 
the past summer. 

As the younger pheasants and part- 
ridges grew up it was most amusing 
to see the intense disapproval with 
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which the elder partridges regarded 
them. They could not tolerate them 
at all, and whenever a small bird ven- 
tured near a big one the latter would 
race after it and chase it away. Often 
when I was feeding the big family the 
younger birds came to see what they 
could get. Then the fun began: the 
elder partridges looked this way and 
that with their sharp beady little eyes, 
their red-brown tails bobbed quickly, 
“‘ker-ver!”’ they clucked, and then 
away they went after the babies, who 
ran for their lives. They knew if they 
were caught some feathers at least 
would be pulled out. Having chased 
them home, the big ones quietly re- 
turned and went on with their meal. 
Even Jane Bantam, their foster-mother, 
was not above pecking the chickens 
belonging to other hens; but one day 
she received a shock. She went at a 
big young pheasant, gave it a good 
peck, and evidently expected to see 
it run, but consternation was depicted 
in every line of her feathers when the 
“worm” not only “turned,” but 
fluifed out its feathers and showed 
fight. She discreetly retired and _ fol- 
lowed her family who had moved off. 
The partridges are quite my favourites, 
they are such tame, cheeky, comical 
and consequential little people, and I 
most heartily hope they will not wander 
away. The pheasants are diiferent, I 
do not mind if they are overtaken by 
the usual fate of pheasants, but if I can 
keep the partridges at home I shall. 
They are such smart little things in 
their daintily pencilled plumage, and 
so tame they will hardly trouble to 
move out of your way; yet what is 
“bred in the bone comes out in the 
flesh,” and inherited instincts are a 
powerful factor, so it will be no shock 
to me if those bustling, lovable little 
birds disappear one day and return to 
the wild life from which they came. 
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A LONELY HORSEMAN 


BY OLIVER HOGUE 
Author of ‘Love Letters of an Anzac,” ‘‘Trooper Bluegum,”’ etc. 


It was pitilessly hot. The sun blazed 
like molten brass in the heavens. The 
desert wind was like unto the blast of 
a furnace. On the rim of the earth 
the mocking mirage shimmered and 
shone like a phantom lake. It was 
summer ; midsummer on the desert of 
Sinai. 

North, south, east, and west stretched 
the sandy waste of wilderness, barren, 
sterile, and innocent of life, save where 
one solitary horseman jogged silently 
across the sea of sand. Surely no 
lonelier figure ever graced that arid 
landscape, since the time when Joseph 
and Mary fled to Egypt. 

Yet, curiously enough, the horseman 
felt none of the oppression ordinarily 
engendered by such an abomination 
of desolation. He came from a lonely 
land. He was a product of the big 
bare plains of Riverina. In his eyes 
was the steady, fearless gleam of a 
man nurtured in the forest primeval. 
He was not conscious of his loneliness. 

Steadily his charger jogged onward 
and eastward. At odd times the 
rider hummed snatches of the old 
Australian bush songs. Now and then 
he looked at his watch and his com- 
pass. Once an hour since early morn- 
ing he had dismounted, off-saddled, 
massaged his horse’s sweating back, 
rested a few minutes, then pushed on 


again. About noon he drew rein, 
gave his horse a feed from his nose- 
bag, and ate his frugal lunch. Then 
he took a modest pull at his water- 
bottle. ‘‘ Ginger, old man,” he said 
to his horse, in the manner common 
to bushmen, ‘‘ you don’t get a drink 
till we reach that oasis, and we’ve a 
good ten miles ahead of us yet.” The 
intelligent old Waler rubbed his head 
against his master’s shoulder as. if he 
quite understood, then contentedly 
resumed munching his tibbin and corn. 

After a spell of an hour or so the 
lonely horseman saddled up and re- 
sumed his journey. A few miles back 
he saw the dust of a moving troop of 
Australian Light Horse. Behind them 
again he knew a squadron was plodding 
through the sand. He was the scout. 
Because of good work on Gallipoli and 
against the Senussi he had won the 
confidence of his colonel. Because of 
his bushcraft, his horsemanship, and his 
marksmanship he had been appointed 
to this and similar posts by the bri- 
gadier. Quiet and reserved, he felt 
not at all his isolation. Resourceful 
and self-confident, he rather revelled in 
his work. 

Date-palms now loomed ahead, evi- 
dence of an oasis. They emerged from 
the surrounding waste and seemed to 
grow as he approached. His apparent 
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indifference gave place to keen alert- 
ness, and he kept his eyes glued to the 
little green patch ahead. Making for 
a sandhill somewhat off his track, but 
less than a mile from the oasis, he 
dismounted, crept to the crest of the 
rise, and from behind the friendly 
shelter of a bunch of camelweed he 
reconnoitred the position. Focusing 
his binoculars on the oasis, he searched 
it from end to end, for glint of steel, 
shimmer of white, smoke of a fire, or 
cloud of dust—anything that might 
suggest the presence of an enemy. 
But nothing rewarded his patient 
scrutiny. The previous afternoon an 
aeroplane had returned from an east- 
ward flight and reported a party of 
Turks advancing towards this spot. 
Evidently they had decamped again. 

“Come on, Ginger,” he said to his 
horse, ‘‘ we’ll butt in and investigate.” 
Mounting, he cantered to the edge of 
the green patch, tethered his horse, 
and noiselessly glided in among the 
date-palms. He made towards a 
greener patch, which betokened the 
presence of a well, and stood stock 
still on seeing tracks which his bush- 
lore told him were fresh and recent. 
Sensing danger, he looked to the load- 
ing of his rifle, and walked warily. 

Australien verra gooud! ” 

He started as if stung. Clearly and 
distinctly he heard the cry with which 
the importunate Gyppies had time and 
again greeted the Australians in Cairo. 
For a fraction of a second he thought 
he must have been dreaming. But-he 
was far too practical a soldier to har- 
bour an _ hallucination.’ The voice 
seemed to have come from behind a 
clump of scrub not twenty paces 
ahead. With his rifle at the ready he 
hurried forward determined to find 
out. 

Suddenly there sounded a rippling 
laugh, mirthful and triumphant. But 
_ there was a flavour of scorn in it 
which angered the Australian. Then 
right in his path there appeared a vision 
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of fairy loveliness, the like of which his 
unsophisticated eyes had never seen. 
She was clad in the garb of the sump- 
tuous East, yet was obviously a 
product of the Occident. Fair as a 
lily, with flaxen hair, sky-blue eyes, 
and with a complexion that an Edin- 
burgh lass would have envied, she 
stood before him, evidences of that - 
scornful laugh still hovering round her 
red-ripe lips. So for a full minute 
they stood facing each other, the tall, 
sun-tanned bushman of the great 
South Land and the fair siren of the 
North. He had been prepared for an 
enemy. A shot from the shelter of the’ 
palms would not have surprised him. 
But that ringing laugh and this ravish- 
ing vision had him nonplussed. Still 
he it was who broke the silence. 

“Well? he demanded. 

“Oh, what a churlish greeting,’ she 
replied petulantly. 

“What did you expect ?” 

expected gallantry from an 
Australian.” This with a bewitching 
smile that sent the blood surging 
through the other’s veins, and made 
him blush like a school-girl. 

“What do you know about Austra- 
lia? ’’ he queried, still mystified. 

“Oh, I know a lot,” she retorted 
gaily. ‘It is God’s own country, a 
land of fair women and brave men, of 
broad acres and rich squatters, and a 
beautiful harbour.”’ 

His distrust was not proof against 
this sally, for he laughed heartily. 

“Oh,” she cried, clapping her hands ; 
“now you are the real pukka Aus- 
tralian.” Making a graceful curtsey, 
she sat on the grass before him, and 
he had leisure to observe the wondrous 
beauty of form and feature, the clinging 
Oriental silk robe, the jewels that 
flashed at her throat and in her hair, 
and the challenging flash in her eyes. 
With a gesture of mingled condescen- 
sion and cordiality she invited him to 
sit at her feet. 

Such a seat seemed preferable to a 
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throne, but back of his head was a 
feeling of uncertainty, mistrust even. 
“Who are you, anyhow ?”’ he blurted 
out. 

“My name is Elsa, and I am a 
Saxon.” And in her big blue eyes was 
a hint of resentment at his unconcilia- 
tory attitude. “‘ What is your name?” 
“Stephen Thwaites.”’ 

“Where do you come from ? ”’ 
“Sunny New South Wales.” 
“What regiment do you belong to ? ” 
Quick as a flash he snapped back, 
I won’t tell you.” 

“Oh, Mr. Thwaites 
“Never mind the Mister. 
good enough for me.” 

“Oh, Steve, you don’t trust me.” 

“No, I don’t,” he answered doggedly. 

“Why ?” 

“Look here, Elsie,’ and his words 
came with a rush; “I think you're 
the prettiest little picture I ever set 
eyes on. It makes me feel good just 
to gaze into your bonnie blue eyes. 
Your voice sounds to me just like angels 
singing; and I kind o’ want. to kiss 
just the tips of your little pink fingers. 
But King George don’t pay me to be 
standing here passing the time o’ day 
with you. So I guess I'll bolt.” 

“One minute then, Steve,” 
exclaimed, hurriedly rising. “‘ I—— 

“Not one blanky second,” he re- 
torted. 

“Very well; your blood be on your 
own head.” 

“What do you mean ? ”’ 

“Look behind you,” she answered, 
and as he obeyed he saw two Turkish 
soldiers step from behind some date- 
palms with their rifles pointed at his 
breast. 

“Say, Elsie, that’s one to you, 
anyhow,” and the discomfited soldier 
grinned resignedly. 

“Drop your rifle or they might 
shoot,’ she commanded, and he obeyed. 

Taking a little silver whistle from 
her girdle, she blew two shrill blasts, 
and soon there emerged a big bearded 
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Bedouin leading a beautiful white, 
trotting camel, richly caparisoned. It 
was a splendid beast, and the Australian 
involuntarily exclaimed, “ Say, Elsie, 
no wonder our chaps can’t catch your 
blokes if they’ve got things like that 
to imshee on.” 

The big camel subsided, and Elsa, 
without another look at her captive, 
prepared to mount. The soldier did a 
bit of quick thinking. Back amongst 
the palms he saw a German) officer 
approaching with a body of soldiers— 
a few Germans, some Turks, but the 
majority Bedouin Arabs. 

“So you're not an Anglo-Saxon after 
all, Elsie,” said Steve, nearing her. 

““T said a Saxon,” she corrected. 

“That means a blanky Hun, I 
guess,” he added, getting closer. 

The German officer came on. As 
the camel started to rise, the siren 
called out: ‘‘ See, Hans, I have won 
my. bet.” 

It was now or never. With a bound 
the scout reached the camel, and 
with one terrific blow on the jaw sent 
the bearded Bedouin flying. Whipping 
out his revolver, he leaped on the back 
of the camel behind the lady. He 
gripped her round the waist with his 
left arm, and, pressing the revolver to 
her head, hissed, ‘‘ Now ride like hell, 
or I’ll blow your brains out!” 

The German officer stood thunder- 
struck. The Turkish soldiers raised 
their rifles to fire, but, fearful of hitting 
the lady, lowered them again. One 
German soldier jumped on a camel, 
but a shot from the Australian’s 
revolver winged him on the shoulder 
and he toppled to the ground. Help- 
less, the angry German and his com- 
mand watched the plucky scout streak 
out of the oasis and on to the desert. 
Soon they were a mile out, and on the 
edge of the green patch gathered the 
baffled and bewildered enemy. Nota 
shot had been fired by the Turks, for 
while the broad shoulders of the 
Australian oifered an inviting target, 
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the officer feared to give the command, 
lest the lady also should be hit. 

“Say, Elsie,” whispered the Aus- 
tralian, with his arm still round her 
waist, “‘ that was a narrow. shave, 
wasn't it?” 

There was no answer from the lady. 
The tables had been turned with 
startling suddenness. ‘‘ Who’s_ the 
little fat, podgy German, Elsie?” 
asked the Australian, his spirits rising 
as they increased the distance from 
the oasis. 

“ That's my husband.” 

““Oh, lor!” exclaimed the bush- 
man, and both fell silent again. Soon 
he returned his revolver to his belt. 
After a pause, he added, “ I’m awfully 
sorry, Elsie, to cart you oif like this, 
but I had to make a get-away, hadn’t 

The fair captive made no response. 

“Say, Elsie, you speak perfect 
English.” 

lived in London for many years,” 
she replied. 

““ Secret Service ? ” 

She nodded assent. 

There was a considerable pause till 
silence was broken by Elsa, who asked 
gently, “Will you do me a favour, 
Steve, please?” 

“Yes, of course,” he answered 
readily. 

Placing her hand inside her robe 
she drew out a packet, and, turning in 
the saddle as she brought the camel 
to a walk, she began, ‘‘ Will you please 
mind this packet till I ask you for 
it?’’ Her face was so close to his. 
She was so fair to look upon. He was 
so young and ingenuous, barely twenty- 
five, and a bush-bred youth at that. 
In a rough-and-tumble he could play 
a man’s part. He was over six feet, 
active and wiry, with muscles of steel, 
but nature fashioned him for fighting, 
not for diplomacy. 

“Qh,” she cried, with a little gasp, 
“T’ve dropped it!” and the precious 

packet fell on to the sands. 
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“Tl get it,” he said, and straight- . 


way slipped to the ground. But just 
as he moved towards the packet, 
Elsa quickly turned the camel, which 
mad» oif full speed back towards the 
oasis. 

“Stop, or fire,” he cried, levelling 
his revolver at his erstwhile captive. 

It was not a difficult shot, barely 
thirty feet at first, and he was no 
slouch with the weapon, but somehow 
he could not bring himself to pull the 
trigger. 

A ringing laugh was her answer. 
“IT knew you would not shoot me, 
Steve,” and soon camel and rider 
disappeared in a cloud of dust. 

“Well, I'm d——d!””’ he ejaculated, 
and with philosophic resignation turned 
and started to trudge wearily back 
westward. 

An hour later he heard the sound of 
galloping hoofs. He drew his revolver, 
ducked behind a bunch of camelweed, 
and waited. 

A moment later a riderless horse 
appeared. ‘‘ Whoa, Ginger!’ he cried, 
and the chestnut, knowing his voice, 
stopped, whinnied, and trotted up, 
rubbing his nose on his master’s 
shoulder. The horse was fresh, and 
had evidently been fed and watered. 
His rifle was strapped to the saddle, 
and something white fluttered at the 
trigger-guard. He snatched at it. The 
day had been so full of surprises. 
Nothing further could add to his 
astonishment. So he just grinned as 
he read the message tied to his rifle. 
Of course it was from Elsa. 


DEAR STEVE, 

You’re just fine and I like you. You are 
very, very young, but you’ll get over that. I 
knew you wouldn’t shoot, though I am a 
““blanky Hun.” If Allah is good, I’ll meet 
you when the war is over. Au revoir. 


ELsa., 


And for the second time that day 
the lonely horseman exclaimed, ‘‘ Well, 
d ! 


I’m d 
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A BY-PRODUCT 


BY IGNOTUS 


Aes triplex.””—VIRGIL. 


To the insatiable ambition of a mad 
monarch, and the world-wide chances 
of this far-flung battle line, I owe it 
that, at a period when one believes 
oneself secure from further wanderings, 
I suddenly found my mask set towards 
the East. Two tours of duty in France 
had bred in me a distinct distaste for 
what I saw described as “ the bloody 
clay of Flanders,’ not more perhaps 
from the shelling than from the general 
air of wet and discomfort inseparable 
from trenches; and when the call came 
for overseas, I answered very readily. 
War, like poverty, breeds us strange 
bedfellows, and had I envisaged a few 
years ago some of those whom I now 
call comrade, much ingenious argu- 
ment would have been necessary to 


persuade me we should ever soldier 


together ; we are, in short, one of those 
minor formations, dubbed “ unfit and 
undesirable’ by those who do not love 
us, come into existence as the result 
the war, and though we are hardly 
first-line troops, the Gods be praised 
we are neither passive resisters nor 
conscientious objectors. Our Colonel, 
with some thirty years’ service and 
three medals to his credit, was enjoying 
an honourable ease when the first notes 
of the campaign startled him again into 
frenzied pangs of spit-and-polish, while 
of our majors, one is a visionary and 
the activities of the other are only 
limited by his circumference. 

As adjutant, we are blessed (or — 
cursed, according to the beholder’s 
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view-point) with one who, cherishing 
an unnecessarily high standard of 
perfection, presents to the public eye an 
extremely uncertain temper—uncertain 
only in this, that no one has yet dis- 
covered what will NoT set it alight; 
while our captains’ ages range from 
fifty-four to twenty-eight, and the 
subalterns’ from eighteen to forty, a 
sufficiently variegated mosaic from 
which to piece together a regiment. 
As with the officers, so with the men. 
Starting with a few worthy veterans 
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cruel Service blasts—have been heard 
to raise their voices in muttered growls 
of ‘‘ We didn’t ought to be made to do- 
this ‘ere in a garrison battalion,” their 
conception of such a unit being ap- 
parently an unlimited vista of sunny 
cushioned benches with beer laid on, 
on tap, like water from a municipal 
waterworks. 

Fear of the Censor prevents my say- 
ing more than that we were raised in a 
town as yet un-Zeppelined, whose one 
small barracks, affording no adequate 


WATCHING QUR ARRIVAL 


who proudly sport the Egyptian medal 
of 1882 commemorating the downfall 
of Arabi Pasha, we range the gamut of 
} every campaign in which the British 
Army has since been engaged, till we 
come to a full stop with a very fair 
proportion of men unfitted by reason of 
wounds or exposure for further partici- 
pation in the big struggle in France. 
Some, the pride of regiment strong 
within them, regard this battalion with 
ill-concealed scorn, while others—typical 
Service girousers these, who joined 
expecting a harbour of refuge from 


accommodation for a thousand men, 
caused us to begin our soldiering in 
billets—a system not very conducive 
to the maintenance of discipline, as the 
town-planning appeared to have been 
conducted on a principle of interleaving 
dwelling-houses with public-houses, any 
spare building sites after this distribu- 
tion being greedily seized upon as beer- 
shops. Beer, indeed (it were best to 
confess it at once), is our failing. De- 
prived of it, without being exactly 
demigods, we are very decent specimens 
of the old-time British soldier, but its 
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presence seems to excite us to a sort of 
indecorous frenzy, only comparable to 
that of a tiger tasting blood. 

The officers were housed wherever 
their wayward fancies led them, some 
in hotels (one of which an illiterate 
corporal of my acquaintance, with vivid 
South African experiences, persistently 
portrayed as ‘‘ The Boer’s Head’”’), 
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into the announcement from the War 
Office that ten per cent. of the battalion 
might go on leave, as we should not 
sail before January, the men forthwith 
abandoning themselves to rejoicing and 
the adjutant to despair. 

This unsoldierlike frame of mind was 
happily not followed by those un- 
fortunates left behind on the 25th, 


‘SOME OF THE CROWD 


others in private houses; and thus we 
came to birth. 

A gloomy November saw us safely 
on our feet, and Christmas leave, 
rapturously hailed as a possibility by 
the rank and file, hove in sight, thus 
dashing to the ground hopes that our 
acid adjutant had already begun to 
cherish, of getting the battalion com- 
fortably afloat before December 25th. 

A few days of uncertainty crystallised 


when I explain that by the morning of 
Boxing Day, the guard-room (originally 
intended for the reception of three, 
or at the outside four enthusiasts) re- 
sembled the Black Hole of Calcutta, in 
that twenty-six men were confined for 
being drunk and creating a disturbance 
in their billets, while the orderly-room 
on the following day, when the men 
were being weighed oif, with a season- 
able sense of the fitness of things, 
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assumed almost a pantomime air, as 
the culprits’ offences and excuses were 
heard. 

Amongst other delinquents might be 
cited Private Kelly, who had to be 
forcibly restrained from taking time by 
the forelock and making his way into 
the Colonel’s billet on Christmas Eve, 
with the loudly-expressed intention of 
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and this crytogram still remains un- 
solved. 

The most amusing rencontre resulted, 
however, when one man of whom his 
landlady had complained, being called 
upon for his defence, turned to the 
Commanding Officer, a brass-bound, 
armour-plated bachelor, and with an 
ingenuous and disarming smile replied : 


AT THE CAMP 


shaking hands with that august per- 
sonage and wishing him a merry 
Christmas; while another unfortunate 
was so locked in the arms of Bacchus 
that he stopped the Regimental Ser- 
geant-Major, an awe-inspiring indi- 
vidual, on the barrack square, with an 
inane inquiry as to whether the ser- 
geant-major would like to see a bit of 
Irish Guards kit? Needless to say, we 
are not a battalion of the Irish Guards, 


“You know wot these ’ere women are, 
sir, as well as wot I do; why, they 
carn’t ’ardly see a man enjoy ’isself, 
without they ups and sez ’e’s drunk.” 
The Colonel, whose knowledge of the 
opposite sex was purely theoretical, 
fixed him with a stony stare, and meta- 
phorically tore him limb from limb. 
The beginning of the year saw us. 
straining at the bit, ready to start but 
without orders, if I except the many 
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weird rumours that result from a 
thousand men with active imaginations 
not having enough work to do ; amongst 
others, I learned without surprise that 
we were going back to France, to Egypt, 
to India, to Hong-Kong, and to defend 
a northern city from Zeppelin attack. 
I received too, without emotion, the 
news that we had German spies in the 
battalion, the -likelihood of the exist- 
ence of second-line battalions causing 
the Germans to alter their plan of 
campaign being rather too agreeable a 
stimulus to one’s vanity to be true! 
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month we were afloat, bound, as we 
expected, for Egypt. 

A long day’s train journey brought 
us to the port of embarkation, and gave 
us the opportunity of blessing the 
railway company for its hypocritical 
solicitude on our behalf—arrangements 
entered into some days previously to 
supply each man at a certain stopping- 
point with a pint of beer, being altered 
by the Refreshment Department into 
hot tea, no doubt excellent in quality 
and very good for the men, but it just 
so happened that this was one of the 


RELUCTANCE 


The monotony of the little town and 
the uncertainty of departure began, 
after a time, to react upon the men, and 
we had a certain amount of leave- 
breaking, which, situated as we were, 


was rather difficult torepress. Most of 
the men came back and took their 
punishment stolidly—one, however, 
causing some surprise by the ingenuity 
of his plea that he had gone absent to 
attend the funeral of his “ intended 
mother-in-law.” 

The end of February sent us our 
orders, and in the early days of the next 


occasions when beer would have done 
them no earthly harm. 

We embarked at once, and found we 
shared the ship with another regiment 
with an excellent band, and a good 
many drafts, sailing at dawn the 
following day. 

The submarine menace was then very 
active, and a great many precautions 
were taken for our safety; an escort 
was. given us for some time, and we 
provided in addition varieus parties 
with carefully defined duties in case of 
attack. Propriety forbids my going 
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into detail, but I am convinced that all 
that could reasonably be foreseen was 
thought of, and had we been attacked 
and sunk, a large proportion of us 
ought to have been saved. 

One precaution that need not be 
concealed was, that shortly after sailing 
every soul on board was provided with 
a lifebelt, which had always to be worn 
by day, and kept in his hammock at 
night ; while most of the officers inflated 
and wore Gieve waistcoats, which, with 
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of danger, and a vivid reminder of 
what the comfort of the troopship 
might otherwise have caused them to 
forget: viz., that we were at war, and 
enemy submarines about. Indeed, we 
had three separate wireless warnings 
to alter course on account of these 
pests before we made Alexandria. 

I mentioned before that we had some 
queer fish amongst us, and our arrival 
emphasised their peculiarities. 

Included in our cargo were many 


EVERY SOUL ON BOARD WAS 


a singular unanimity, appeared to 
possess one fault in common—leakage 
of the contents of the spirit flask ! 
Speaking personally, I slept in my 
Gieve, and found it quite bearable. 
That these precautions were justifiable 
and not the fruits of a policy of panic, 
was abundantly illustrated east of 
Malta, when some of our number saw 
five corpses of French soldiers, who had 
been submarined in the Eastern Medi- 
terranean, float by. To those who saw 
them, it gave a very unpleasant sense 


PROVIDED WITH A LIFE BELT 


spare motor parts tor the Mechanical 
Transport section of the A.S.C., and 
as we warped alongside, a breakdown 
gang of Arab dock-hands awaited us to 
work out the cargo. 

The men were allowed to stretch their 
legs on the wharf after their ten days’ 
confinement, and while engaged in this 
blameless recreation, my attention was 
suddenly drawn to one of our men 
employed with the Arab labourers in 
humping loads. 

Sending for him, I discovered he was 
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a religious fanatic, of a type only too 
common in certain parts, who had 
amused himself while the battalion was 
in England by preaching to his com- 
rades at street corners, and who pleaded 
on this occasion that he could not see 
brother Christians engage in: labour 
without lending a hand! His casual 
classification of the Arabs themselves 
as ‘‘ Christians’’ would hardly have 
commended itself to these gentry, had 
they understood, as any one who knows 
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strikes one as a city of amazing con- 
trasts, East jostling West, and the 
present crowding on the heels of the 
past, in the most bewildering fashion. 

Seated on the verandah of the com- 
fortable Mahomet Ali Club, at the top 
of the Rue Cherif Pasha, on a fine after- 
noon, innumerable well-horsed carriages 
and motors pass you by, the traffic 
being suddenly interrupted for the 
passage of a hearse attended by a cloud 
of running footmen, bare-legged but 


SOME OF THE LADIES 


the East will endorse; and that day 
taught him a lesson which all who have 
to do with subject races would do well 
to bear in mind—+.e. the absolute im- 
possibility of treating them as one’s 
equals if prestige is to be preserved ; 
in this case, the Arabs were of the very 
lowest type, and he could hardly have 
done worse. Many men seem to have 
no idea of the colour question and racial 
superiority till it is thus violently 
presented to their notice. 

Alexandria, even more than Cairo, 


clad in the most gorgeous, gold-braided 
Eton jackets; to be succeeded perhaps 
by an Arab in his blue gufta (robe) and 
turbaned tarboosh, mounted, as in the 
dim past, on a barebacked donkey, 
master and ass alike impervious to the 
Western din and clatter surrounding 
them ! 

It is however in the country that one 
really sees Egypt, and I venture to say 
that seeing it gives one an absolutely 
new realisation of the meaning of the 
Bible: the sheep and goats inter- 
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mingled in flocks, in many instances 
following their shepherd instead of 
being driven as in Western lands; the 
impassive dignity (possibly the child 
of laziness) of an Arab unspoiled by 
Western contact; the cumbrous buifa- 
loes working the water-wheels, be- 
stridden and guided very often by a tot 
about four years old; and dominating 
all, the indescribably graceful, feathery 
palms seen against a_ kaleidoscopic 
Eastern sunset, blend into a picture 
never to be forgotten, which makes 
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Mahomedan religion) and his merry 
men to rise, make hay in the west of 
Egypt, and proceed as far east as 
Alexandria and the banks of the Nile, 
promising them the city to sack, and 
aifording them certain material aid in 
the shape of ammunition, small moun- 
tain guns, a nucleus of Turkish gunners, 
and a certain number of Turkish and 
German officers. 

In the general European conflagra- 
tion this has rather been lost sight of ; 
but the Germans were so far successful 


[GRACEFUL, FEATHERY PALMS 


one man, at least, glad that we intend 
to exercise perpetual overlordship in 
the land of the Pharaohs. 

After a crowded week in this city of 
delight we were ordered to proceed to 
the Western frontier, where, it may 
perhaps be remembered, one of our 
innumerable small wars was in progress. 

With a view to detaining as many 


troops as possible in Egypt and thus 


preventing their transference to France, 
the gentle Hun had instigated the 
Grand Senussi (the leader of a sect 
roughly corresponding to the Non- 
conformists, in, their relatian to the 


that a considerable column had to be 
sent against the Senussia before they 
were finally smashed at Agagia, whence 
the armoured cars set off on their 
120-mile run over unknown desert into 
Tripoli to rescue the survivors of 
H.M.S. Tara, believed to be still alive. 

The greater part of the campaign was 
over when we arrived, and our utterly 
undistinguished but necessary réle, as 
Line of Communication troops, was to 
occupy 110 miles of railway line in the 
desert, protect it by means of armed 
posts from attack, and while forwarding 
convoys of food and ammunition to. 
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the fighting troops, prevent by evely 
possible means supplies reaching the 
Senussia from agents or sympathisers 
in Egypt, or from submarines landing 
stuif on the coast. 

The Germans, or rather the Austrians, 
were decidedly ingenious in the latter 
respect, and had certainly ove storeship 
operating from Cattaro as a base, that 
was never meant to fight, for she carried 
neither guns nor torpedoes, but was 
crammed as full as she could hold with 
stuif from stem to stern. 

It would hardly be within the pro- 
vince of this article to disclose to what 
extent they were successful, or how 
they were foiled, beyond saying their 
methods were a bit chancy; but the 
knowledge of the presence of sub- 
marines, and the Turks and Germans 
they brought, undoubtedly stiifened the 
backs of the Senussia, and made the 
affair harder to suppress. 

As in Gallipoli and Mesopotamia, the 
Turks showed themselves gallant and 
chivalrous fighters. 

I heard of one case where a wounded 
British officer who had been taken 
prisoner by them and abandoned for 
lack of transport, had his wounds 
dressed and all available bread _to- 
gether with three water-bottles of water 
placed beside him before being left; 
while the bearing of Jaafar Pasha, one 
of the Turkish generals captured, gained 
him many friends amongst us. He had 
interesting tales to tell when taken— 
amongst others, of the unconquerable 
cowardice of the rank and file of the 
Senussia after their first hammering, 
their treachery, their cruelty to the 
wounded of either side if not watched, 
and their horror of our aeroplanes 
(which they called kites) and armoured 
cars. 

Allowance must be made for the pro- 
fessional soldier’s view of irregulars, but 
generally speaking, though rather pre- 
judiced, he seemed right. Incidentally 
he threw a very instructive light on the 
conduct of the Germans in Constanti- 
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nople, alleging that their arrogance and 
overbearing demeanour induced him, 
Jaafar, to apply for service in Egypt 
to get away; and he drew a rather 
gloomy picture of the future of Turkey 
under German dominion, thinking evi- 
dently that the Allies would get six to 
four the worst of the war. 

Qui vivra, verra ! 

All these Germans and Turks were 
landed from submarines, except one 
German, who consistently swore he had 
come right across Egypt from Palestine 
in native kit—which shows the extent 
to which these craft have been utilised 
for transport purposes alone. 

The Turkish officer is by no means 
indiiferent to his little physical com- 
forts when campaigning, as one officer 
told me he collared a Turkish officer’s 
pack camel, on which was some most 
excellent toilet soap from the Rue de 
la Paix and a good deal of scent. 

Palmam qui meruit, however: the 
“Taras”? had, beyond all question, 
the most thrilling experiences and the 
most ghastly time of anybody in that 
desert. 

The Tara was an armed merchant- 
man, taken over by the Admiralty at 
the outbreak of war from her custom- 
ary job of running as a packet boat to 
Ireland, and sent to cruise as a patrol 
ship wherever required under Captain 
Gwatkin Williams, R.N., and a mixed 
crew of bluejackets and R.N.R., her 
complement being largely the crew who 
served in her in time of peace. 

In the course of her duties, she was 
submarined in the Eastern Mediter- 
ranean, her crew manning the boats 
and being towed ashore by the sub- 
marine that sank her and handed over 
on terra firma to the Turks and 
Bedouins then operating as part of the 
Grand Senussi’s forces. 

It was at once recognised what a 
valuable asset they might become in 
bargaining for eventual peace terms, 
and from the first they seem to have 
been fairly treated, 7.c., their treatment 
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was immeasurably . better than any- 
thing they might have expected from 
German gaolers. 

The food difficulty was even then 
beginning to trouble the Senussia, and 
of course the Taras had their share of 
short commons too, but no attempt 
seems to have been made to ill-treat 
them, and any complaint made appears 
to have at least obtained a hearing and 
consideration, while they received at 
any rate one outfit of native kit to 
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only instrument available: under these 
suiferings the unfortunate man gradu- 
ally sank and died. They were kept 
well in rear of the fighting forces, being 
too valuable to jeopardise; and _ their 
Arab guard, in true landsman fashion, 
tried to “ fox” them as to their destina- 
tion—a manceuvre immediately de- 
tected by Captain Williams, who, with 
his sailor’s instinct and the stars to aid 
him, soon discovered they were being 
marched round three sides of a square, 


A CONTRAST TO EUROPEAN GARB 


replace their own damaged clothes— 
though it should not be inferred from 
the above that they did not suifer 
terrible hardships. 

Their worst anxieties were for drugs 
and medicines (apart from food), as 
the climate and bad water began to 
tell upon their enfeebled constitutions, 
causing severe dysentery; and it is 
particularly awful to recall the case of 
one man, a ship’s quartermaster, who 
was landed wounded, and eventually 
had to have his foot amputated without 
anesthetics, with a pair of scissors, the 
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a piece of knowledge that came in 
handily when he eventually tried to 
escape, for he cut diagonally across the 
square, thus saving many weary miles. 
Unfortunately, his attempt ended in 
failure, for he was detected and re- 
captured. 

All the prisoners concurred in de- 
nunciations of Nuri Pasha, a Turkish 
officer junior to Jaafar, and evidently 
the villain of the piece, who made many 
promises that he never attempted to | 
fulfil—e.g., to forward letters to the 
British authorities announcing the 
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prisoners’ safety and asking for clothing, 
etc.—and it is the more significant, since 
they had no complaint to make of 
other personages: it would almost seem 
that Nuri had imbibed his knowledge 
of the art of war in the Berlin Kriegs- 
akademie. 

They had long given up all hopes of 
seeing England again, or even other 
Englishmen, when they were rescued ; 
and could not trust their eyes when the 
armoured cars came lurching and tear- 
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lists reluctantly in the first place, and 
on whom hunger and misery now 
began to tell. 

They commenced to stream into our 
fortified posts with their camels and 
goats—at first hungry, and _ latterly 
starving—old men and women coming 
first, followed at a considerable interval 
by the younger fighting men; and 
refuge camps, as in South Africa, were 
established at certain places, to which 
they were passed down in stages, being 
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ing into view after their dash across 
the desert ; a few shots amongst their 
guard soon settled the question, how- 
ever, and the dazed men were free. 

I am told most of them broke down 
and burst into tears when they realised 
the fact, for they were facing starva- 
tion, living chiefly on snails and hashish, 
a kind of edible grass. 

The immediate result of the severe 
thrashing the Grand Senussi received 
at Agagia was the defection of large 
bodies of his adherents, notably the 
Aulad Ali tribe, who had entered the 


THE DESERT 


given sufficient grain for just one day- 
if necessary, to remove any incentive 
to loiter. 

The men in these camps were sub-. 
sequently set to roadmaking, and the. 
women to spinning wool, carpet-making 
and other traditional arts. This gave 
a good deal of work to the battalion, 
which felt at last that it was doing a 
war job of sorts, and so alleviated the 
discomfort inseparable from dust storms 
and heat; and the men’s letters home 
began to be very amusing to the 
censors. 
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The Grand Senussi himself, however, 
was not taken prisoner, nor was his 
shrine, Jarabub, which contained the 
tombs of his ancestors, attacked ; and 
at the moment of writing I hesitate to 
endorse the statements of so many 
actors in this little drama that all is 
well, experience proving that the re- 
source and sphere of mischief of a 
savage foe, lightly equipped and accus- 
tomed to live on little, cannot be 
measured in the ordinary European 
terms of dispersion, since concentration 


Here again, the battalion proved of 
use, as it invariably found the armed 
escorts, and the men enjoyed the 
diversion. 

.I witnessed some extraordinary suc- 
cesses in arms-finding, going out with 
an informer on one occasion who 
directed us, solely on what he had over- 
heard, for miles over a country he had 
never crossed, till we pulled up under 
a mound within two hundred yards of 
where the arms were hidden. There 
was absolutely nothing to mark the 


ANCIENT AND MODERN TRANSPORT 


presents to such folks a matter of no 
difficulty. 

In this instance, their activities are 
necessarily bounded by the presence 
of wells, and it would seem desirable to 
occupy these in some force till the 
Grand Senussi comes to terms; per- 
haps that has already been done. In- 
formation now began to filter in through 
renegades in the concentration camps, 
of arms and ammunition hidden in the 
desert prior to surrender, and raids were 
made (darts would be a better word) 
in our light little cars across the desert 
to places indicated by these informers. 


spot, for the Western desert is essen- 
tially undulating ; but the man seemed 
satisfied, and after casting himself a 
few times like a well-bred foxhound, 
started to dig, and scored at once. 

After that it was of course mere 
child’s play to drive on to a mud- 
walled house none of us had ever seen 
but only heard about, where we dis- 
covered four more guns hidden in the 
roof, to the badly-acted surprise of an 
elderly Bedouin we happened to find at 
home. 

Him we forcibly prevailed on to 
accompany us on our return to explain 
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to the powers-that-be why he had 
turned his house into an ordnance 
store; and on the way back, reflection 
having been set up by his first drive 
in a motor over a very bumpy bit of 
ground, and thinking presumably he 
was about to be shot, he oifered to 
guide us to another arms depot if his 
life were spared. : 

Never having had the remotest in- 
tention of shooting him, I assented, and 
after a three hours’ run over the desert, 
we pulled up at a sheikh’s tomb, re- 
minding one rather of the hardy 
Norsemen burial grounds, for a central 
grave was surrounded by a three-foot 
mud wall with rags fluttering in the 
wind, and the space between the grave 
and the wall was heaped with old 
carpets, camel furniture, cooking-pots, 
and Bedouin tents, to conceal another 
twenty to thirty firearms, some guns, 
some rifles. Most of these had been 
laid away rammed to the muzzle with 
black powder and shot by their owners, 
and we had some exciting moments as 
we brought them to light. 

On a later trip, I found a similar 
collection in. another tomb, and can 
confidently aver that this occupation 
has not a dull moment in it, and 
that a few days’ arms-hunting round 
sheikhs’ tombs is calculated to make 
the average man as jumpy as a mos- 
quito. 

That particular day’s raid yielded 
about fifty arms of all sorts; and 
while later ones were not equally 
successful, we never returned empty- 
handed—though the best haul I re- 
member was 20,000 rounds of small- 
arm ammunition that was dug up, and 
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exploded, the calibre of course being 
useless for our rifles. 

The Hun is a gentleman who does 
not leave much to chance, and ap- 
parently for some time before the 
Senussi outbreak he had been methodi- 
cally ‘‘ cacheing’’ ammunition in the 
desert, where it would be handy when 
needed. I daresay that from time to 
time we shall find a good deal more. 

Nothing came amiss to our little cars. 
They fled across that rough ground 
like wild Irish colts, or the native 
gazelle, attaining, if required, thirty 
miles or more an hour over the desert. 

Our text-books ever warn us that the 
unexpected happens in war ; whence it 
results that we were one day spirited 
away without a word of warning from 
our job of housemaiding in the Western 
desert, to relieve another regiment, ata 
place where the gentle Turk comes over 
on moonlit nights and impartially dis- 
tributes largesse in the shape of bombs 
and other sleep-destroyers; his bag 
to date has only been two donkeys 
killed and one wounded, but this 
energy on his part is the more to be 
deprecated in that the nights are the 
only cool time in a.spot so hot that I 
have heard officers discuss the desira- 
bility of putting in for week-end leave 
in H—1 to get cool! 

I think this perhaps a suitable point 
to release my grip on the harassed 
tax-payer who has followed me thus 
far, happy if I have been able to 
persuade him that in even such a unit 
as this he gets good value for the 
outlay involved, and that the same 
spirit that animates the trench line in 
France inspires us too. 


: 
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IT was quite the most peculiar hat 
Maureen O’Kelly had ever set eyes on 
—a square, low-crowned beaver of the 
shape worn by the old stage-coachmen, 
and in colour blue as a kingfisher’s wing. 

As it stood on the window-seat in 
the March sunlight, it suggested comic 
opera; and yet it had an air of an- 
tiquity that made it venerable, and 
her great-uncle was regarding it with 
eyes of ruminating interest—the eyes of 
an old, old man gazing back on his lost 
youth. 

Maureen, as she crossed the room, 
thought of the poet’s words— 

“ For life moves out of a red flare of 
dreams, into a common light of common 
hours, until old age bring the red flare 
again.” 

He wasa singular old man, this great- 
, uncle, who had come back to his Irish 


kinsfolk after fifty years in Australia. 
“What a curious hat, Uncle Ro- 


nayne! Hasita history ?”’ she asked, 
after she had stood for a moment un- 
noticed beside the armchair in which 
he sat. 

“Tt has. It hanged a man,’ said 
Ronayne O’Kelly briefly. He looked 
down at a sporting paper which was 
spread across his knee, and put one 
forefinger on a print of the favourite for 
the coming Grand National. 

“ Regular racing stamp—not a hun- 
ter at all,” he said, and then added, like 
a man thinking aloud—“ Fifty-seven 
years. Fifty-seven! A lifetime! ”’ 

“What about fifty-seven years? ”’ 
his grand-niece asked, laying a hand on 
his arm. 

That half-century in northern Queens- 
land out of human ken had made 
Ronayne O’Kelly oblivious of his com- 
pany. 

“ Fifty-seven years since the last 
time I saw the Aintree course,” he 
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answered. “ Fifty-seven this month, 
and yet I remember that day and all 
about it a great deal more clearly than 
I remember the people who came home 
on the boat with me from Brisbane. 
That old hat, and the view out of this 
window—Gad, how they bring the old 
days back!” 

He sighed, and fell once more to 
staring out dreamily at the green 
landscape of his youth. It was a very 
typical bit of Ireland—a wide emerald- 
tinted valley rising on north and south 
into low round hills and bounded in the 
far east by the blue ghost of a mountain 
peak. 

The wide bare country, with its criss- 
cross of banks, here stone-faced and 
bald, there crowned by dark clumps of 
gorse, seemed for a time to mesmerise 
him. 

In particular his gaze dwelt upon a 
ruined house on the hill-side opposite. 
Though it was nearly three miles off, 
the March sunlight showed up the 
sagging holes in its roof, and the square, 
glassless windows that yawned blackly 
in its weather-stained facade. 

“‘Maureen, what do you call that 
place ?’”’ asked the old man suddenly, . 
pointing to the wrecked building. 
“Oh, so you don’t know its name, 
don’t you? Called the Haunted House, 
isit? Stillthe Haunted House? Why, 
that’s what it used to be called when 
I was a boy—at least, that’s what the 
peasantry christened it. That’s what 
it was known as when old Smith of 
England came there in the spring of 
18—.’’ Ronayne O’Kelly paused to 
glance at the blue hat. His grand- 
niece sat herself down quietly on the 
window-seat. 

After a moment Ronayne went on. 
“There were a certain number of 
Smiths in the neighbourhood, so to 
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distinguish him we called him ‘ Smith 
of England,’” he said. ‘‘ But the 
country-people knew him as ‘ the quare 
man from far-out places.’ 

“He turned up here one March 
evening riding a chestnut horse and 
leading a bay mare with a pack on her 
—and he went right away into the 
Haunted House, which hadn’t been 
occupied since the murder was done 
there in the end of the eighteenth 
century. 

“‘T was the first person to see him. 

“Td been down by the river fishing, 
and was making a short cut home when 
I came on the old boy, buttoned up in 
a bottle-green coat and with the 
weirdest hat in Ireland on his head. 

“T’ve never forgotten that hat. In 
shape it was like the one John Bull 
Wears in pictures, but the colour was 
bright blue and it had a rough silky 
nap. Well—there it is! You can 
judge for yourself. 

“Where he got such a thing or why 
he wore it the Saints alone know. He 


must have had it made specially for 
him. 

“When I had recovered from the 
shock of his head-gear I looked at his 
horses. 

“They were, as I said, a bay and 


a chestnut; the bay, who carried 
the pack, a common useful cob; the 
chestnut, a great raking thoroughbred 
as noticeable in his own way as his 
master’s hat. 

“ The old fellow first scowled at me, 
and then asked me a question or two in 
a voice that told me two things—one 
that he was a man of good breeding, 
and the other that he was from England. 

“‘ This in itself was unusual. Precious 
few people came to Ireland, particu- 
larly to the very out-of-the-way parts 
of Ireland, in 18—. It was such a 
devil of a journey. 

“*You're not going to spend the 
night in that ruin surely?’ I said, 
looking at the Haunted House. 

“““T have rented the place,’ he re- 
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turned, and then added over his 
shoulder, ‘ And I shall not encourage 
trespassers.’ 

“With that he rode into the yard, 
dismounted, and banged the _half- 
rotten yard-gate in my face. 

‘‘T went home, I remember, and told 
the family that there was a lunatic in 
the Haunted House—an opinion which 
the whole barony soon shared. All 
that anyone could discover about ‘ Old 
Flat-hat ’—as we christened him—was 
that when paying for the ruin he Had 
given hisnameas Smith. He wouldn't 
speak to a soul, high or low; wouldn't 
have a servant; kept his front door 
perpetually locked, and evaded even 
the parson and the priest, both of 
whom made an effort at an interview. 
The country-people, whom he chased 
oif his land with curses, said that he 
invoked powers ‘ a person ’ud be better 
not mentioning,’ and added dark hints 
of having seen him riding about in the 
dim dawn when ‘right people were in 
their beds.’ 

“Now about this time my father - 
gave me a five-year-old grey mare as 
part of my legacy from some old uncle 
or cousin. The money was more useful 
to him, and I had coveted the mare for 
some time. 

“She wasn’t much to look at—all 
hind-quarters and head, like many of 
our Irish horses, and a proper handful 
toride; but, except a stag, I have never 
come across any animal that could get 
over a country like her. 

“Creep, climb, or fly, it was all one 
as far as she was concerned. A fence 
was a thing to be got over, no matter 
what its size might be. She never 
turned her head. 

“Coming home one morning when 
we had gone out cubbing late and 
missed hounds altogether, Dick d’Ettor 
of Glanlara began to roast me about 
the mare, declaring that he’d seen her 
pounded, and seen her refuse, and seen 
heaven knows what. Finally, having 
fairly got my back up, he finished by 
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daring me to ride her across the two 
miles of country we’re looking at now— 
right past the front door of the Haunted 
House—the stiifest fenced stretch of 
land in the country-side. 

There'll be a row with Old Flat- 
Hat,” ’ I said doubtfully. 

Dick laughed. 

“The laugh decided me, for I was 
as much of a fool as most boys of 
seventeen—or probably a bit more. 

“T turned Peggy round and rammed 
her at the stone-gap off the road (you 
can see the gap there still, Maureen, 
away to our right where the two lines 
of gorse meet), and then started oif at 
a gallop to make a bee-line across the 
land on which old Smith of England— 
or Old Flat-hat, as he was much more 
often called—wouldn’t allow even a 
school-child. 

“ Before I got to the first fence I 
heard a yell behind me, and there was 
Old Flat-Hat on his chestnut, sprung 
from heaven knows where, coming in 
hot pursuit of me. I knew if I pulled 
up I should have to go back and face 
Dick’s jeers, so I just caught hold of 
Peggy and sent her along. 

“ The first thing we met was a big 
stone-faced bank with a gripe on both 
sides—and she was on it and off again 
almost before I realised the size of the 
thing. 

“‘T hoped it would defeat the English 
horse, but not a bit of it! Over he 
came, hammering along behind me, Old 
Flat-Hat riding like seven Furies and 
shouting all the time. 

“The Chestnut was very fast, but 
Peggy, as the country-people say, had 
the legs of him. She liked going the 
pace into her fences, too, and after the 
third I could no more have stopped her 
than I could have flown. They were 
fine wide banks, or we should both have 
been ‘ floored’ in the first half-mile. 

“Everywhere I went Old Flat-Hat 
followed. I looked back twice and 
saw the blue beaver shining like a 
kingfisher against the grass, and its 
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owner’s face all distorted and crimson 


with rage. He was only about 100 
yards off when we came in sight of the 
river, which is the last fence but one on 
the Haunted House land. You know 
the river—sixteen feet across at its 
narrowest, without as much as a bush 
to mask it—a mighty stiif test of any 
horse’s pluck. 

“That September morning it was 
in flood and spread three or four feet 
into the field on either side. 

“I'd have pulled up if I could, but 
Peggy wouldn’t have it. She made a 
grab at the bit, pricked her ears, and 
raced down to the place as if it was a 
bush-fence. We measured the jump 
afterwards from where she took off to 
where she landed—twenty-nine feet. 

““ T stopped her then and looked back, 
expecting to find Old Flat-Hat in the 
water, and feeling that if so I ought 
to help him out. Instead, I saw him 


trotting along the opposite bank to- 


wards a little bridge about two hundred 
yards down-stream ; and on his face, 
which was turned towards me, there 
was now a most benign grin. ‘ Young 
man!’ he called, when he had crossed 
and was within shouting distance, 
‘did you ever hear of the new Steeple- 
chase at Liverpool ? ’ 

“T said I had, though I wasn’t very 
certain about it. 

“*That’s the race for that mare of 
yours,’ he said, jogging up. ‘ This lad 
of mine never could get near her, and 
he won——’ 

“He stopped abruptly, like a man 
who suddenly remembers something. 

“* Won what?’ I asked. 

““* A better race than you ever saw,’ 
he snapped sourly, and then added, 
“Come up to the house to-morrow night 
about ten, and I’ll tell you the con- 
ditions of the Liverpool race.) 

“You can guess, Maureen, how en- 
tirely this remark astonished me. It 
was aregular case of Balaam’s blessing. 
_ “Of course I jumped at the offer. 
Between it and Peggy’s performance I 
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went home a size too big for my 
boots. 

“T found Old Flat-Hat the following 
evening, sitting in the great dusty 
dining-room of the Haunted House, 
with one candle and a large sheet of 
paper like a map on the table before 
him. 

““* Here’s a plan I drew myself of 
the Aintree course,’ he said, without 
any preliminary. ‘It takes a bit of 
doing, but I think that mare of yours 
will be all right for it. She can carry 
twelve-seven easily enough.’ 

‘“‘ He pushed the paper over to me as 
he spoke, and I looked at the plan and 
at a written description of the fences, 
and read the conditions. 

“ The Grand Liverpool Steeplechase, 
as the National was then called, was 
at this time ‘A sweepstake of twenty 
sovereigns each with one hundred 
sovereigns added; 12 stone each. 
Gentlemen riders, four miles across 
country. Second horse to save his 
stake. The winner to pay ten 
sovereigns towards expenses. No 
rider to open a gate, or ride through 
a gateway, or more than 100 yards 
along any road, footpath, or drift- 
way.’ 

Very much the provisions, in fact, 
of a modern point-to-point. 

““* T suppose some of the best hunters 
in England will be in for this?” I 
said. 

“ Flat-Hat nodded. 

““*« The very best. 


But if your mare 
can beat my chestnut she’s nearly good 
enough to beat the best hunter in 
England. By the way—is D’Ettor 


running that white-faced sorrel of 
his ?’ 

““*T believe he did say something 
about it,’ I answered. 

“*Humph. Well, I shouldn’t brag 
too much of my grey if I were you. 
If D’Ettor is what his father was he’ll 
not be too scrupulous where a rival’s 
concerned.’ 


“T flared up a little at that, for Dick 
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D’Ettor and I were by way of being 
friends; but Flat-Hat was quite un- 
moved. 

““T saw his face after your mare 
jumped the river here this morning,’ 
he said, ‘ and that was enough for mé. 
You can take my advice or not as you 
please. Good night.’ 

“He took up his candle, looked. 
pointedly at the door, and added, ‘I 
always go to bed early.’ 

“*T’d like well to win that race,’ I 
said as I moved off. 

“* You may—if you aren’t too great 
a fool.’ 

“That was my last conversation 
with him for months. Once or twice, in 
the grey of a December evening, asI was 
riding home from hunting I met him 
jogging along on his chestnut, but as a 
rule he remained invisible to the out- 
side world. 

““ Once indeed, when I had to go post- 
haste for a doctor at midnight, I nearly 
bowled him over outside the village, 
and it was evident that whatever the 
mystery about him was, it led to his 
keeping strange hours. 

“Well, the winter slipped by fast 
enough for both Peggy and myself. 
The mare did a lot of work—more, I 
think, than people would give so young 
a horse nowadays, but she seemed to 
thrive on it. 

“She let down and thickened out a 
lot, and I could have sold her well 
more than once. 

“Dick D’Ettor was the only person 
who didn’t covet her—or said he 
didn’t at least. 

“His sorrel ‘Luello,’ a very good- 
looking horse, but given at times to 
refusing, was in for the Liverpool 
Steeplechase too, and Dick had a way 
of talking as if the race was over that I 
found particularly annoying. 

“Thirteen or fourteen days before 
the race we started off, Dick D’Ettor 
and I, to ride to Dublin.. Trains were 
only in their infancy then, and the idea 
of sending a horse all the way from 
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Munster by rail did not occur to us, 
even if it had been possible, which I 
doubt. It was bad enough having to 
ship ’emacross. However, the journey, 
as the peasants say, ‘ prospered’ with 
both Peggy and Luello—particularly 
with Peggy—and the great day came 
at last, a damp, grey February morning, 
warm for Aintree. 

“Things of course were utterly 
different there, then. Many people 
who were really kéen about seeing the 
race ridden—a great nuisance they 
were sometimes too!—and the general 
muster was a hundred times smaller. 
It was, in fact, like a modern point-to- 
point meeting. 

‘“‘T should be puzzled to say whether 
the mare or I was the more fluttered 
that morning! She was one to go mad 
in a crowd, though she always fed all 
right, however excited she might be. 
The lad I had to look after her, Morty 
Quinlan, was the grandfather of the 
fellow who’s gardener here now—a 
good lad, but as he wasn’t more than 
sixteen he naturally went right of his 
head from the moment he arrived at 
Liverpool. 

“One consequence of this was that 
when I came out from the scales he 
snatched the martingale from me and 
put it over Peggy’s head, before the 
sheets were oif. 

‘““The mare, who was always on the 
fidget, promptly stuck her foot through 
the loop, and snapped the leather clean 
in two. 

“Now to ride her without a martin- 
gale was physically impossible. It 
simply meant that she threw her head 
up and went where she pleased. So 
you may imagine my joy at being 
stranded like this, just before the race 
was due to start, without any prospect 
of getting more tackle, and with not a 
soul in sight whom I knew. I looked 
round the little circle who were watch- 
ing Peggy, but they were all on foot 
and no one seemed even interested. 
And then, drawing near I saw a bright 


blue hat—and up rode old Smith of 
England on his chestnut horse. 

“* Martingale gone?’ he said by 
way of greeting. ‘No _ others? 
Humph! Pretty pair of young fools 
you are! Here, boy! Take mine.’ 

“Morty had no scruples. He'd have 
stripped any member of the crowd of 
everything he or she possessed without 
a by-your-leave at that moment. 

“Old Flat-Hat said not another 
word, but having thrown us the mar- 
tingale and drawn his girths again, 
rode off. 

“Just as Morty put his hand under 
my knee, a grey-whiskered man in a 
grey coat moved forward and touched 
me. 

“* Beg your pardon,’ sir,’ he said 
politely: ‘that gentleman in the blue 
hat on the chestnut—do you know 
where he comes from, and whether he 
is staying in Liverpool ?’ 

“* Before I could answer Morty volun- 
teered such information as he was 
qualified to give. 

“*Smith? Ireland?’ the 
stranger. ‘Ah! Thank you,’ and he 
moved away. 

“‘T remember wondering as I rode 
off why he wanted to know, and 
reflecting that he looked like a 
bailiff. 

“It was what would nowadays be 
considered a small field for the Grand 
National—fifteen starters—and every 
one of them was a genuine bona-fide 
hunter. A rare stamp of horse some 
of them were too, better worth looking 
at to my mind than many of the steeple- 
chasers of to-day. There was ‘ Red 
Dwarf,’ ‘ Charlotte,’ ‘ Turret Window,’ 
‘ Rosabel,’ ‘ Poetry,’ ‘ Firelight,’ 
‘Luello,’ and seven others who: never 
showed to any extent in the race and 
so don’t count. 

“The riders were nearly all well- 
known men to hounds in the crack 
countries, fellows every one on the 
course except myself knew by name 
or repute. 
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“T found myself next Dick D’Ettor 
when we lined up at the post—not that 
I realised the fact until later. I had 
no eyes for anything but the starter, 
and it took me all my time to keep 
Peggy from breaking away before the 
flag fell. 


“Out of the tail of one eye I could see. 


a bright blue hat conspicuous amongst 
a crowd of mounted spectators—a 
circumstance which seemed somehow 
to increase the general tension of the 
moment. 

“It was a great relief to hear at last 
“Are you ready—then—Go!’ and to 
' feel the mare spring into her bridle. 

“Gad, she did pull for that first 
mile! There was a chestnut with a 
white end to his tail who swerved over 
in front of me as we closed up coming 
into the first fence, and I remember 
saying to myself, ‘ If he falls I’m done.’ 
He did fall too, but though I saw the 
glitter of his four hoofs apparently 
right under the mare’s chest, she never 
seemed to touch him. She drew ahead 


after that, and I let her go, being 
probably more ignorant of how to ride 
a race than any youngster who ever 
started in one, and knowing that if I 
got her temper up it was an end of such 
slight chance as I had. Of course, the 
pace was very different from the 


94-minute record of the National 
nowadays—but we went ‘a good bat,’ 
as we say in Ireland, all the same. 

““T remember to this day the scream 
of the wind and the hollow drumming 
noise of the sixty hoofs, and the 
maddening way the mare stuck her 
nose out. 

“She took off half a stride too soon 
at the first brook—the one into which 
Conrad shot Captain Becher the first 
time the race was run—and landed so 
much ‘ at sea’ that I thought she was 
down; but it had the excellent effect 
of making her look where she was going 
next time. 

“ After that, for the next mile or so, 
I had nothing to complain of, except 
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that I was still too much of a ‘ passen- 
ger.’ 

‘‘ The mare came back to her field as 
she settled down—and her fencing was 
undefeatable. There was that ease 


about it, that indescribable ‘ feel,’ and 


that lightness in landing which one 
only has when a horse is jumping well 
within his powers. Presently, ‘Red 
Dwarf,’ ‘Firelight’ and ‘Charlotte,’ a 
bay white-flecked mare who looked as if 
she’d been snowed on, passed me and 
went two lengths to the front, and we 
ran in that order for a bit. 

“‘ First came the three horses I have 
named, then Dick D’Ettor and myself— 
and then I suppose the others. There’d 
been a good many crashes by this time, 
and there was a head on my left-hand 
side which drew up and dropped away 
in an uneven sort of fashion that made 
me suspect it belonged to a loose 
horse. 

““T hadn’t the vaguest idea of how 
far we'd gone. One has precious little 
attention to spare for landmarks under 
the circumstances, even as a cool old 
hand, and none at all as a raw young- 
ster. Iremember seeing ‘ Red Dwarf’s’ 
heels and tail tip up into the sky as he 
took a header. I also remember real- 
ising that the black horse ‘Turret 
Window’ was coming along past Dick 
on his right. 

“The fact that there were only two 
fences and the run in between us and 
home came on me as a sort of shock. 
‘Turret Window’ had taken ‘Red 
Dwarf’s’ place, and seemed to berunning 
on strongly, but I judged by the jerking 
and circling of ‘Charlotte’s’ tail that 
she’d had more than enough, and I 
wasn’t surprised when she went straight 
into the nearest of those two fences. 
Peggy got over it all right, though not 
as well as ‘Luello,’ who gained half a 
length on me at the jump. Worse 
still, he proceeded to increase the lead 
on the flat. He must have been five 
lengths ahead and close on the other 
two horses when a band of the riding 
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contingent came charging up at right 
angles on the right-hand side. 

“T saw a light blue hat and a chest- 
nut head right up in the air, and re- 
membered in a flash that Old Flat- 
Hat’s martingale was on my mare. 

“Dick, his whole mind on _ the 
leadersand the last fence, never noticed 
the chestnut, though Old Flat-Hat 
yelled at him; and a second later the 
old fellow shot bang on to the course 
and into ‘ Luello’s’ off-side flank. 

“Peggy gave a snort like a railway 
engine when the two horses rolled over 
right in front of her, but all the notice 
she took was to put in a short stride and 
bound clean over the whole lot, just as 
you'll see a Galway-bred horse do if 
another, in front of him, kicks down an 
entire stone-gap under his feet. 

“That left only ‘ Turret Window’ 
and ‘ Firelight’’ ahead for me to reckon 
with. 

““T was close to them when we ‘ faced 
out’ at the last fence, and I remember 
the sort of electric thrill I felt when 
‘ Firelight,’ who was nearly cold, stood 
to take off—and stood again on landing. 

“The sun came out just as Peggy 
rose, and the run in looked very long 
and very green, with ‘ Turret Window ’ 
striding away up it two lengths ahead— 
quite the longest bit of the grass in the 
world in fact. I had a whip and a pair 
of spurs of course. I also had as little 
sense as most boys of my age, so it’s 
perhaps unnecessary to add that I 
began to use them. But Peggy was 
too sensible to take any notice. She 
meant to catch ‘ Turret Window’ and 
beat him in spite of the idiot on her 
back, 

““There was a shadow on the grass 
all but alongside of me now—a black 
silhouette of a man and a horse coming 
along for all they were worth. I could 
feel the brute’s breath against my thigh, 
and every second I expected to see him. 

“ That and the length of that infernal 
stretch of grass and the sight of ‘ Turret 
Window’ always a couple of yards 


ahead made up a regular nightmare. 
We must have been right on the post 
when he seemed suddenly to slip back 
towards me. For a second we were 
nose to nose and knee to knee, and 
then I saw his martingale level with my 
saddle-flaps, and then his nose-band, 
and then he disappeared. 
* * 

“When I came out from weighing, 
hardly realising yet that I'd actually 
won the race, Morty, who couldn’t have 
stopped talking if he had been shot for 
it, informed me in a piercing whisper 
that the man who had asked for Old 
Flat-Hat’s name was a bailiff, and there 
were ‘three of them after the ould 
fella.’ 

““ Just at the same moment up came 
Pat Macronin from Dublin, riding a 
piebald cob and full of congratulation. — 

““Came from Howth last night. 
Ran across in the yacht and left her at 
Birkenhead,’ he said, pump-handling as 
much of my arm as wasn’t submerged 
in saddle and girth. ‘ Never had such 
a pleasant surprise in my life, I assure 
you. Simply delighted, old chap— 
delighted ! ’ 

“* Lookhere,’ I said, ‘ Lend me your 
cob. And if an old man turns up 
to-night at the yacht take him right 
away back to Ireland. He’s a friend 
of mine that the police are after.’ 

“* By Gad!’ says Pat; and then, 
‘ All right—I’ll take him. But what’s 
he done?’ 

““«T don’t know. But he’s wanted,’ 
said I—and galloped off on Pat’s 
piebald. 

“‘T found Flat-Hat all alone down by 
the second last fence. He was standing 
close in under the fence itself, holding 
the chestnut and peering round. 

“ About two furlongs away I saw . 
three mounted men in dark coats 
looking about them. 

““* They're after you, Mr. Smith,’ I 
said, without any preliminaries. 

He nodded. 

“*Didn’t I tell you that mare of 
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yours would about win this race?’ 
he demanded. 

‘““*She wouldn’t have done so but 
for your martingale,’ said I, dismount- 
ing and beginning to wriggle out of my 
coat. 

“He saw at once what I was after. 
For that matter I suppose he’d realised 
from the first moment. He took off his 
hat and looked at it with a kind of 
despairing anger. Upon my soul I 
believe he was seriously considering 
whether he’d stick to the thing and be 
arrested, or give it up and escape! 

““*T mayn’t be able to prevent their 
impounding the chestnut,’ I said, as 
he very reluctantly handed over his 
precious headgear. 

“*QOh, I doubt it,’ he said coolly. 
‘They'll not touch him.’ He clapped 
my hat on his head with a gesture of 


disgust, and added, ‘ You rode that race © 


damned badly, young man—damned 
badly ! 

“«Tll have to ride a second in a 
minute. I see these fellows coming 
this way,’ I said. ‘ Make for Birken- 
head and row out to Pat Macronin’s 
yacht. He'll take you across.’ 

“‘T was getting on to the chestnut as 
I spoke, with my head enclosed in that 
bright blue atrocity of a hat and the 
bottle-green coat catching me across 
the shoulders. 

‘“‘* Don’t trash the horse—and don’t 
lose my hat,’ he called after me, as 
sourly as if I and not he were the 
escaping criminal. 

“ The last I saw of him was pegging 
away steadily on Pat’s piebald in the 
direction of Liverpool. 

“The three bailiffs of course came, 
as I had anticipated, in pursuit of the 
blue hat—not that they had an earthly 
‘ chance of catching Smith’s chestnut. 
I led them a pretty dance about the 
country until their horses were fairly 
beat, and then put a perfect yawner of 
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a north-country dyke between myself 
and them, and cantered away out of 
their ken while they were looking for 
what we call in Munster ‘ a soft spot to 
cross.’ 

“Old Flat-Hat duly came back to 
the Haunted House about a week after 
Pat’s yacht put him ashore on Howth, 
and there I returned to him his pro- 
perty. 

““ He examined both the chestnut and 
the hat all over before he threw me as 
much as a word—the hat particularly. 

““* Give you my word I didn’t wear 
it a minute longer than I could help,’ 
said I; and then, being young and a 
fool, I added, ‘ and if I were in your 
shoes I wouldn’t either.’ 

““Tt’s a far cry from England here,’ 
he retorted contemptuously, and before 
I could answer marched into the 
Haunted House and banged his hos- 
pitable hall-door in my face. 

“ Three days later he left the district 
as unostentatiously as he had come, 
riding one horse and leading the other. 

“It was nearly three years later 
before I heard of him again. 

“One morning I received by the 
English post a letter and a parcel. 

“The letter was from the chaplain 
of some English jail, and informed me 
that the parcel enclosed a -hat be- 
queathed to me by a man—he men- 
tioned his name, but I won’t—who had 
the previous day been executed for 
some crime that carried the death 
penalty in those days. 

“ The chaplain added that he grieved 
to state the prisoner had died entirely 
unrepentant, but that as his arrest, in 
an out-of-the-way corner of Donegal, 
was due largely to the conspicuous and 
eccentric nature of his headgear, he, 
the chaplain, had hopes that his brain 
might have. been weak. Which to my 
mind shows how very little he under- 
stood ‘ Old Flat-Hat.’”’ 
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SPORT IN THE COUNTIES 
No. 30.—-ESSEX 


BY WALTER 


“Essex, the derelict county,” I can 
imagine some readers remarking on 
reading the title of this month’s article. 
It is, however, certain that such readers 
have never visited what I call “ rural 
Essex’’; have never seen the high 
farming in the neighbourhood of They- 
don Bois or Elsenham—with which the 
late Sir Walter Gilbey was so closely 
associated—or even rambled through 
the Forest in the direction of that old- 
world town Ongar. There is evidence 
of really good farming on parts of the 
Hertfordshire border, while the fact 
that game rearing is quite a flourishing 
industry in certain districts in the 
y middle of Essex goes a long way to- 
wards proving that it is not the derelict 
which many people so thoughtlessly 
call it. Quite lately there was a sale 
of cattle in Essex which must have 
| drawn the attention of the public to a 
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side of county life not generally known. 
It has been found that Holstein- 
Friesians thrive very well in Essex; and 
having started a herd near Thorpe le 
Soken less than ten years since, Mr. 
H. W. Dakin, one of the most enter- 
prising agriculturists in the county, had 
a draft sale which was especially suc- 
cessful, the fifty-two lots of pedigree 
stock bringing in very high prices. 
Mr. G. S. Robertson of the East Anglian 
Institute of Agriculture, Chelmsford, 
issued an interesting analysis of the 
milk taken night and morning once a 
fortnight from the cows forming the 
British Holstein-Friesian herd of Mr. 
F. B. May, another Essex dairy farmer. 
The average yield of thirteen cows, in 
milk 297 days, was 10,439 lb.—a really 
remarkable result considering the his- 
tory of the breed in England, and the 
fact that up to ten years since such 
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cattle were practically unknown in this 
country. This is mentioned quite 
casually, and only with a view of show- 
ing that in one respect, at any rate, 
Essex farmers are certainly not behind 
the times. 

At Elsenham the late Sir Walter 
Gilbey had a very fine stud of shire 
horses, and as long since as 1886 he 
won his own cup at the show of the 
Shire Horse Society with Staunton 
Hero, a horse which did a great deal 
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founded the London Cart Horse Parade 
Society in 1889. He was also in- 
terested in Shetland ponies, and pre- 
sided over the meetings established to 
further the interests of that breed in 
1903. The Polo Pony Society likewise 
owed him a great deal, and when, in the 
“nineties”’ of the last century, there 
seemed to be a prospect of that famous 
hackney stallion Danegelt leaving the 
country, it was the late Sir Walter 
Gilbey’s patriotic action which se- 


HARWICH 
From an old Print 


towards perpetuating a race of sturdy 
and useful shires in the part of Essex 
in which he stood. Sir Walter Gilbey 
was known and most highly respected 
far beyond the limits of the county in 
which he lived so long, and his death 
well over the allotted span was greatly 
regretted not only by horse-lovers, but 
by agriculturists and sportsmen gener- 
ally. Some idea of the strenuous life 
he led is shown by his record in con- 
nection with the Royal Agricultural 
Society kindred bodies. He 


cured that great sire for England for 
the length of his natural days. The 
foreigners were after him, but the 
Elsenham baronet recognised his high 
pedigree and exceptional merit and 
determined that the horse should re- 
main in our country. He was owned 
by the proprietor of a small public- , 
house in Hull, and Sir Walter Gilbey, 
not trusting to any agent, journeyed to 
the East Riding himself and secured 
Danegelt for £5,000. The price sounds 
enormous for a hackney, but there is 
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little doubt that the purchase turned 
out to be profitable, and the presence 
of Danegelt in England established the 
breed on a thoroughly sound basis. 
When the old horse died his skin was 
preserved and made into arug. Up to 
the time of the dispersal of the stud it 
was on the floor of the reception-room 
at Elsenham. , 

An Arab stallion of which Sir Walter 
was very fond had originally been 
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Star (now the property of Mrs. H. D. 
Greene of Craven Arms) was certainly 
the most typical Welsh pony owned by 
the Essex breeder. A horse which did 
good service during the time he was at 
Elsenham was the thoroughbred Pearl 
Diver, who ended his days in South 
Africa, being bought of Sir Walter 
Gilbey by Mr. Southey of Culmstock 
for £300. To that gentleman the little 
horse (he stood only 15 hands 14) 


MALDON 
From an old Print 


ridden as a charger by General Cunning- 
ham, but he was afterwards sold to 
Colonel G. F. Gorringe, who rode him 
all through the Dongola Expedition in 
1896 and also in the Soudan Expedition 
of the following year, finishing the 


march to Gedaref. A year later the 
Arab took part in a steeplechase at 
Cairo, and carrving 11 st. 5 Ib. he ran 
second. Merry Matchmaker was the 
best hunter-stallion which ever stood 
at Elsenham, while Bledda Shooting 


proved to be a mine of wealth, and he 
quickly worked his way up to the 
position of the premier racing sire in 
South Africa. He was bred by Lord 
Hastings, being by Master Kildare— 
Three Pearls; was a rare weight- 
carrier, and had the gift of trans- 
mitting that quality to his stock—a 
fact which made his export to South 
Africa a loss to England. He had, 
however, won four Queen’s Premiums,, 
and Sir Walter Gilbey came to the 
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conclusion that a change of blood was 
desirable. 

Several industries were started at 
Elsenham during the late baronet’s 
time, and the Elsenham lavender water 
and jams gained so high a reputation 
that it used to be said the output was 
bespoken before the lavender or fruit 
was gathered. They certainly were of 
the highest quality, the cost of pro- 
duction not being considered. On their 
founder’s death the factories on the 
estate were left to one of his daugh- 
ters, Mrs. Hine, in the hope that the 
industries might be continued. A little 
row of cottages in Bishop Stortford, 
the charming Hertfordshire town in 
which Sir Walter Gilbey was born, was 
built by him and given over to trustees 
for the benefit of those aged and 
deserving poor whose limited means 
only allowed them enough for food. 
Built in bungalow style, the cottages, 
which are completely furnished, con- 
sist of sitting-room, bedroom, and 


scullery. The rent is but sixpence a 


week. Four of them are for married 
couples and are slightly larger, the 
rent in this case being ninepence a 
week. Each cottage has a small piece 
of ground and a tiny porch, and the 
only restrictions on would-be tenants 
are that they must be over sixty years 
of age and have either been born in 
Bishop Stortford or have lived there 
over twenty years. In_ establishing 
these model homes Sir Walter was 
actuated by the desire to preserve the 
spirit of independence in their occu- 
pants and to enable them, by the pay- 
ment of a nominal rent, to escape the 
stigma of pauperism. 

The sale of the Elsenham pictures, 
silver plate, etc., last year was one of 
the most remarkable on record, ex- 
ceptionally good prices being paid for 
the sporting and other prints. The 
pictures indeed brought in close on 
£25,000. The collection of old silver 
included several valuable racing cups, 
the best of them being the Doncaster 
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Gold Cup of 1797, won by Sir F. 
Standish’s Stamford ;* it brought in 
£310. The Lambton Park Cup, won 
by Lord Normanby’s Why Not in 
1823, realised £135, and a very hand- 
some Irish Cup dated 1757 was run up 
to £120. The sporting library at Elsen- 
ham was undoubtedly one of the most 
complete in the country, and there was 
a rare scramble for some of the gems, 
one of which I was fortunate in securing 
among a lot of books which nobody 
appeared to think were of value. I 
would, however, have gladly given up 
possession of that little treasure had I 
been allowed to bid for one of the 
coursing lots with even an _ outside 
chance of buying it, but the fact that 
Mr. Edward Hulton and Mr. G. Mayall 
were the first men I saw on entering 
the sale-room quite stopped any chance 
I might have had of buying a book I 
had never before nor have since seen 
oifered for sale. 

The traditions of the house of Elsen- 
ham are being worthily maintained, 
even though all the horses were sold 
at the time of the late baronet’s death ; 
and I think the present owner of the 
title is only waiting for a return of 
normal times to support the turf more 
liberally than even his father did. Mr. 
Tresham Gilbey, the third son of the old 
baronet, now lives on the Hertfordshire 
border, and is still interested in the 
breeding of polo ponies, though his 
great ally, his father-in-law, the late 
Sir John Barker, died quite lately, and 
the famous stud at The Grange has 
gone the way of the one at Elsenham. 
Mr. Tresham Gilbey was educated at 
Harrow, and represented the Bosworth 
Smith House in cricket, football, and 
gymnastics. Hewasa first-rate middle- 
distance runner, and on leaving Harrow 
he went to Paris and while there won 
prizes for athletics. He studied law, 
but for the past thirty years he has 
been actively connected with journalism 
and is managing director of Messrs. 
Vinton & Co., as well as being editor 
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and proprietor of Batly’s Magazine. 
Mr. Gilbey has hunted for many 
seasons with the Puckeridge and other 
Essex packs, and was the founder of 
the Stansted Polo Club, winners of the 
County Cup as long since as 1896. He 
has also done invaluable work for the 
County Polo Association, and much of 
the success of that combination is due 
to his influence and patronage. The 
Gilbeys are certainly amongst the best- 
known sporting families in Essex ; and 
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with the pointers Priam and Scamp 
(dividers). Nobody seeing Sir Thomas 
would imagine him to be in his ninetieth 
year. He is wonderfully active, and 
though now living at Brighton he takes 
the greatest interest in his native 
county, part of which his father repre- 
sented for many years in the Lower 
House. After taking his degree at 
Cambridge Sir Thomas Lennard became 
a student at the Royal Agricultural 
College, Cirencester, and on succeeding 
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a connection of theirs very familiar on 
the river and also in the shooting world 
is Mr. Harcourt Gold, the famous 
rowing coach. He stroked Oxford to 
victory in 1896, 7, and ’8, and was in 
the losing crew the following season. 
He has won several Grand Challenge 
Cups, and with Mr. R. Carr in 1897 he 
carried oif the University Pairs. 

An Essex veteran of whom mention 
must be made is Sir Thomas Barrett 
Lennard of Belhus Park, who in 1878 
won the Kennel Club Field Trial Derby 


to the Belhus property on. the death of 
the first baronet in 1857, he had more 
than a cursory knowledge of the prin- 
ciples of agriculture. While at Ciren- 
cester he hunted with the Vale of White 
Horse Hounds, of which Squire Villebois 
was then Master ; and on taking up his 
residence at Belhus he soon showed 
that he intended to be closely associ- 
ated with county sport. He first 
started a pack of beagles and enjoyed 
many days’ sport in those big woodlands 
which are so well known to followers of 
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the Essex Union Foxhounds. Later 
he undertook the mastership of the 
South Essex, a pack now amalgamated 
with the Essex Union, and he provided 
especially fine sport with Ransom as 
huntsman and Joe Bailey (the latter of 
whom is still greatly interested in the 
chase) over a rather difficult country. 
One of his ruling motives always was 
“Foxes first and game afterwards,” 
and the Belhus coverts soon became 
second to none. September sales of 
hunters were instituted, and for some 
seasons they were most successful. 
Though no sensational prices were paid, 
every lot was put up for auction without 
any reserve; and many men getting 
together studs for the season made no 
move in that direction till the Belhus 
date came round. They were well 
satisfied to wait, knowing that there 
would be a splendid collection for them 
to choose from. The shooting at 
Belhus has been let for years, and even 
now, notwithstanding building en- 
croachments in the county, exception- 


ally heavy bags of partridges and wild 
pheasants are got on most parts of the 
property. The soil is very light and 


exceptionally favourable. Old Tom 
Knowlton, who had charge of the 
Belhus dogs and hawks for many years, 
told me shortly before his death that he 
could guarantee any time during the 
breeding season to show dozens of 
broods each containing from sixteen 
to twenty strong young birds. Walk- 
ing over part of Knowlton’s ground near 
South Ockenden, which is quite close 
to Romford, I have several times been 
astounded at the number and the size 
of the broods. 

There is first-rate shooting in other 
parts of the county, and, during his 
tenancy of Audley End, Lord Howard 
de Walden reared an enormous head 
of game on that especially fine estate. 
At Orsett, Stisted, Hylands, Debden, 
Felix Hall, Brightlingsea, Great Bard- 
field, and many other places which 
could be mentioned, partridge shooting 
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is remarkably good ; but were I asked 
to name the most enjoyable mixed 
shooting in the whole of the county, I 
should say it was on that part of the 
Old Hall ground on the marshes be- 
tween Tolleshunt D’Arcy and Tollesbury 
leased for twenty years by my friend 
Mr. J. H. Salter, the oldest member of 
the Kennel Club and a man who, 
though he has long since passed the 
allotted span, can get through a long 
day with his gun quite as well as he 
could some thirty or forty years since. 
I will describe the Old Hall shooting in 
Mr. Salter’s own words, merely adding 
that it was especially interesting to be 
driven round, as I was one beautiful 
day last spring, and have the best 
stands pointed out to me by a man who 
has shot ever since 1861, when he took 
out his first gun licence. ‘“‘ The ground 
is a promontory, surrounded by a sea- 
wall, of seven or eight miles, jutting out 
to the North Sea at the mouth of the 
Blackwater. It has been from the 
earliest times the breeding-place, and 
also the favourite haunt, of thousands 
of migratory wild fowl. There is a 
decoy in the middle, and the surround- | 
ing marshes are large, with plenty of 
fresh-water creeks and lagoons with 
sedgy borders. Here hundreds of wild 
fowl and other sea-birds nest, a few 
which have been shot there including 
duck, teal, pochard, shoveller, shel- 
drake, snipe, coot, moor-hen, grebe, 
and black-headed gull. It was by no 
means uncommon a few years since 
for two guns to kill from 100 to 150 
head of game on the marshes. In 
addition to the wild fowl mentioned 
there would ‘be hares, rabbits, and 
partridges.” Surely this is a ground 
which would suit the most ardent wild- 
fowler. It is now, I believe, in the 
hands of a few Stock Exchange men, 
and still retains its very fine character 
as a breeding-ground for wild fowl, 
though the bags are probably neither 
so varied nor so heavy as was the case 
in Mr. Salter’s time. 
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In writing of sportsmen connected 
with the county mention must certainly 
be made of Mr. Walter Buckmaster, 
undoubtedly one of the finest polo 
players of this or any other day. True, 
he was born in London, but from the 
time he left Repton up to a few years 
since, when he took a hunting-box in 
Warwickshire, he has been closely 
associated with Essex. He was one of 
the founders of the West Essex Polo 
Club, and when in 1891 he went to 
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bridge Mr. Buckmaster began playing 
polo regularly at Hurlingham and 
Ranelagh, and also assisted Mr. 
Tresham Gilbey at Stansted. A team 
made up of Cecil Nickalls, Pat Nickalls, 
F. M. Freake, and the subject of this 
paragraph formed a combination very 
hard to beat. I have seen that quar- 
tet play magnificent games at head- 
quarters; and once when asked to say 
in what direction polo might be im- 
proved, Mr. Buckmaster gave the 
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| Trinity College, Cambridge, he became 
very prominent in the game, one of his 
earliest really good ponies being Wardie, 
who cost him exactly £14, and carried 
| him in every important match in which 
he took part for seven seasons. At 
Cambridge Mr. Buckmaster played polo 
in summer and Association football in 
winter, and though as regards football 
he did not get his blue-against Oxford, 
yet he derived some consolation from 
| the fact that he was one of the famous 
Cambridge team which twice beat 

Oxford at polo, After leaving Cam- 


following very excellent opinion : “ You 
see,” he said, ‘‘in order to play polo 
at all you must get a good rider, and 
he must be sufficiently well off to buy 
good ponies; and those two things 
limit your choice a good deal. Then 
he must be able to hit a ball like a 
tennis player or a cricket player; and, 
finally, he should understand and love 
the science of the game. But the first 
requisites rule out so many that most 
of us do not think about combination. 
When we begin to practise combination 
as an art, we shall make huge strides,” 


; 
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There is no more popular sportsman on 
‘Change than Mr. Buckmaster, but it 
is doubtful whether he will ever play 
polo again. When asked the question 
only last summer as to when it was 
probable Hurlingham would again be 
the scene of the brilliant matches 
played there every season up to the 
outbreak of the war, he declared that 
it could not be either in his or my 
time, for practically all the best men 
had been killed in action, and that the 
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such a county as Essex, and the official 
handbook he used to issue was certainly 
one of the most remarkable publica- 
tions of its kind. It was no dry-as-dust 
statistical publication, but was full of 
useful facts interspersed with well- 
written articles on topics of real interest 
to any one following athletics. The 
sports held for many, many years at f 
Chelmsford under Mr. Cook’s manage- 
ment were remarkably successful, and 
I certainly have seen crowds in the 
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really brilliant player belonged to the 
past. He added, ‘“‘ The men who will 
form future crack teams have not been 
born.” 

Cricket is just now quite a minor 
affair in the county, but I am glad to 
know that a decided effort has been 
made to keep interest in the game 
alive by the promotion of public-school 
matches at Leyton, and some really 
fine games have been played this 
summer. The late Mr. Robert Cook 
proved what good organisation did in 


beautiful park adjoining the railway 
station which would, have done credit 
to the famous north-country festival at 
Huddersfield. For the last few years 
the sports have been held in other parts 
of the county. Witham was not a 
popular choice, being rather too far 
from London and rather out-of-the-way, 
and it is possible that when it is de- 
cided to revive the festival, Southend- 
on-Sea or Brentwood may be the 
home of the Association having charge 
of the famous. Essex County athletic 
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festival. Reverting to cricket once 
more, it must be almost forgotten that 
Mr. R. T. Thornton, or ‘ Parson” 
Thornton as he was known in his young 
days, lived at Middleton Hall, Brent- 
wood, for some years before going to 
Hastings. He is now, though well over 
sixty, driving his own motor-car at the 
war base, an action which is just what 
might be expected from one who has 
proved himself to be a really good 
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so plentiful in that part of Essex, pro- 
vided exciting sport for Lord Howard 
and his friends. An Essex sportsman 
who has had a most extraordinary 
career is Sir Claude Champion de 
Crespigny. The steeplechase meeting 
at Champion Lodge near Maldon was 
for some years one of the finest outings 
within easy reach of London... Like the 
one instituted by Lord Petre, it had to 
be abandoned. The London roughs 
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sportsman. He carries his age well, 
fand only two seasons back won an 
@important golf competition at East- 
| bourne. 

| Lord Howard de Walden was con- 
nected with Essex for a long time, and 
at Audley End gave great attention to 


hawking. He had some highly satis- . 


factory days with his game hawks and 
falcons, and he also possessed some 
first-rate goshawks which, thoroughly 
trained to kill partridges and pheasants, 
to say nothing of the small ground game 


quite spoiled what were intended to be 
pleasant little gatherings for the friends 
of the two sportsmen who established 
the meetings, and it was not to be 
wondered at that both courses were 
closed. Sir Claude de Crespigny is a 
wonderful veteran who has taken an 
active part in sport in all parts of the 
world, the story of his life, as written 
by himself, being one of the most 
entertaining biographies I have ever 
read. Some years since, while on a 
visit to East Africa, this gallant old 
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sportsman rode three winners off the 
reel at a mixed meeting of the East 
Africa Turf Club at Nairobi. Turning 
up the report of that meeting, it is 
rather curious to read that ‘“ St. Maur 
did a very fine performance in carrying 
12 st. 7 lb. round the mile after being 
loose on the veldt for some weeks.” 
The Essex sportsman, though then 
nearly sixty years of age, rode in most 
of the events on both days and ap- 
parently never turned a hair. The 
horses running were of a motley descrip- 
tion, consisting chiefly of Walers, Arabs, 
and East Indians. 

There is quite an up-to-date stud 
farm at Appleford, near Witham, es- 
tablished by the late Mr. R. A. Brice, 
so well known and highly respected as 
a coursing judge. Mr. Brice died two 
or three years since, after having judged 
the Waterloo Cup meeting for fourteen 
seasons, a record proving that he en- 
joyed the confidence of one of the most 
exclusive sporting communities in the 
world. He certainly was as sound a 
judge as was ever seen at Altcar, and I 
remember at the time Fullerton was 
running as a puppy he suggested to 
Mr. Edward Dent that it was a pity 
to submit so brilliant a youngster to 
such an ordeal as running over ground 
at Haydock Park, which was really as 
hard as any turnpike road. Had not 
the son of Greentick—Bit o’ Fashion 
possessed extraordinary powers, he 
would have been ruined, like his victor 
(Mr. Gladstone’s Greengage) and most 
of the remainder, by such an ordeal. 
As it was, he went back home to Short 
Flatt with four very big feet. A man 
who encountered him en route said each 
foot was as big as a boy’s fist; and 
great a greyhound as Fullerton after- 
wards proved himself to be, it is more 
than likely he would have been still 
more brilliant had he escaped that 
week’s terrible battering in his youth. 
Like his great predecessor, Mr. James 
Hedley, the Essex judge began his 
association with coursing as a trainer 
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and owner. He kept a few greyhounds 
and trained them himself, the Ashdown 
Oaks of 1876 with seventy-three runners 
being one of the stakes he won with 
a bitch called Babbler. As a judge, 
Mr. Brice matriculated in quite an 
unpretentious way, for his attentions 
were at first confined to local meetings 
in Essex and Suffolk. His opportunity 
came quite accidentally. At one of 
Mr. J. H. Salter’s Southminster meet- 
ings, the appointed judge, Mr. Warwick, 
was unable to attend, and in their 
dilemma the stewards asked Mr. Brice 
if he would undertake the duties. He 
wanted some pressing, but gave such 
satisfaction and provided such clear 
proof of great capability, that he was ] 
begged to accept other engagements. 
From that day he never looked back, 
and finished his career as he had begun 
it, enjoying the confidence of all public 
coursers with whom he came in contact. } 
For a long time Mr. Brice was in- 
terested in thoroughbred stock, and as 
a breeder he gained a great reputation 
by sending Forfarshire from the Apple- 
ford paddocks. Forfarshire was sold to 
Sir Thomas Dewar, and after winning 
at Goodwood he won valuable races at 
both Kempton Park and Derby. His 
total winnings in his first year amounted 
to £6,405. Well backed and strongly 
fancied for the next year’s Derby, he was 
beaten, but Mr. Brice never lost faith 
in him, and he has certainly sired some 
exceedingly good stock. One of his 
sons, Maronas, heads the list of winning 
sires in Uruguay for the second year in 
succession, while Eudorus, another son, 
has gained famein Australia. Braxted, 
Mercutio, General Symons, Royal Fox, 
Perthshire, and Semitone (dam of Mark 
Time, Mirador, and Trois Temps) 
were also bred by Mr. Brice. Braxted 
(Forfarshire—Sillabub) is not only a 
particularly handsome horse, but his 
foals are very promising, and he seems 
assured of a most successful career. 
Until lately the whole of Sir Thomas 
Dewar’s mares, etc., were at Appleford 
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in charge of Mr. W. H. Brice; but the 
owner of Forfarshire now has a stud 
near East Grinstead. It was for him, 
by the way, that Mr. Arthur Brice, the 
only member of the family to follow 
in the footsteps of its head as a coursing 
judge, bought Winning Number a few 
months before that good greyhound 
won the Waterloo Cup. I was at the 
sale and noted most particularly the 
confidence of Mr. Brice, junior. At a 


Irish sprinter, St. Michan, was doing so 
well (a double win at Newmarket being 
among his triumphs), the story was told 
of how near his sire, General Symons, 
was to destruction as a yearling. As 
a fact, the story of the famous and 
valuable stallion might well be in- 
cluded in racing annals especially de- 
voted to the romance of the sport. As 
I have already said, General Symons 
was bred by Mr. Brice, and some years 
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figure a little less than £300, Sir Thomas 
Dewar certainly got a good bargain. 
Mr. Arthur Brice, by the way, has been 
with the colours for two years, first as 
a trooper in the Essex Yeomanry, but 
now as an officer in the Remounts in 
Egypt. While in France he was rather 
seriously wounded, but his many friends 
in the coursing and racing worlds will 
be delighted to know that he is now 
quite sound again, though he has no 
hope of getting leave to fulfil judging 
engagements which have already been 
oifered tohim. At the time the young 


since an Irish breeder and farmer wrote 
to him asking if he had any brood mares 
for sale. The answer was in the 
affirmative, and the Irishman went to 
Witham. An inspection of the stud 
farm, which is certainly beautifully 
situated, with its mares, yearlings, and 
bloodstock, drew from the visitor ex- 
pressions of delight. 

“How grand it must be,” he said, 
“to have this splendid place and all 
this fine bloodstock !”’ 

“One moment,” replied Mr. Brice; 
“let me show you the other side of 
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the picture”; and he. proceeded to 
open the door of a box in which a 
yearling was lying helplessly on its side 
on its moss-litter bed. 

“ Look at that poor thing., Breeding 
of bloodstock is not always a thing of 
joy and profit,”’ he said, and proceeded 
to explain that the yearling had such 
bad legs he could hardly stand, and 
had to be helped to his feet to take his 
meals. 

“We are going to put him down— 
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light and returned to Ireland to build 
the crate. His efforts to make a 
satisfactory job of it failed, and he 
wrote asking Mr. Brice if he could 
think of any means of getting the 
yearling to the station. 

Without much hope Mr. Brice sug- 
gested that they might let the colt try 
to hobble to the station. This is only 
about two miles from the stud farm, 
and it can readily be understood how 
crippled the yearling was when it is 
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shoot him—to-morrow,” he added; a 
remark which brought from the Irish- 
man a request that Mr. Brice would 
give him the yearling rather than kill it. 
If Mr. Brice would do so he would make 
a crate to carry it to the station, and 
have it shipped to Ireland. Would Mr. 
Brice kindly keep him for another week 
or so? 

“You can have him with pleasure,” 
was the reply, “and I'll keep him a 
month for you if you like.” 

The Irish breeder expressed his de- 


realised that it took him over two hours 
—nearly three, I believe—to walk to 
the place, an effort which utterly pros- 
trated him when he had been literally 
lifted into his box. Some years passed, 
and Mr. Brice met his Irish friend 
again in‘ England. 

“How is that yearling going on?” 
he asked curiously; and the reply 
astonished him not a little. 

“That was the most profitable visit 
I ever paid in my life,” came the answer. 
“« He is now a wonderful horse, and is a 
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tremendous success at the stud. He 
will get some of the best horses bred 
in Ireland before long.’ 

Surely a sound prophecy, for Genera] 
Symons turned out to be a truly great 
sire. Much more could be written 
about coursing and horse-breeding in 
the county, though as regards the 
former the number of meetings has 
dwindled down very considerably 
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big stakes there, which was so nearly 
won by a greyhound brought from 
Croxteth by the present Lord Sefton, 
who was then the Hon. Osbert Moly- 
neux. The coursing on the marshes 


was perfect ; but when one day sports- 
men who had come down there heard 
strange noises over their heads and 
were told that gunnery practice was 
going on, it was thought to be high 
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during the past fifteen to twenty years, 
and one often sighs for the return of 
the South Essex gathering at Rainham, 
a coursing venue which was never 
appreciated by London south- 
country sportsmen as it ought to have 
been. Rainham was really too easy 
of access, for one could leave Fenchurch 
Street at a little after 9 a.m. and be 
on the coursing ground within half 
an hour. There were some terrible 
days at Rainham in bad weather, and I 
shall never forget one of the last of the 
G 


time for coursing to be stopped. In 
fact, shortly afterwards the War Office 
stepped in and prohibited the use of the 
marshes. That meant the dissolution 
of the Club, and coursing at Rainham 
was stopped for ever. The Stock 
Exchange Club was then established, 
and there were some fine meetings at 
.oouthminster, the arrangements being 
undertaken by Messrs H. T. and S. A. 
Michels, Walter Simpson, Claude Paine, - 
and H. N. Crozier. It was a great 
disappointment to all of us when that 
[NO. CCLV. VOL. xI.vi.—Oct. 1916. 
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club went the way of the South Essex, 
for the meetings were always most 
enjoyable and very well managed. I 
have before me, by the way, a card of 
one of the South Essex meetings, held 
in January 1903, and it seems remark- 
able in these days to read that each of 
the five stakes was run to a finish. 
Thanks to Sir Daniel Gooch, Mr. 
Pettigrew, Mr. George Mayall, Mr. H. 
Huggins, and a few other enthusiasts, 
we still have coursing at Southminster ; 
but I never meet my very good friend 
Mr. Horace Ledger (who had the 
Faulkbourne enclosure at Witham for 
so long) without our having a chat on 
the decadence of the grand old sport 
in the southern shire. Mr. H. Tweed 
Brunwin, a very old Essex courser, 
lived before my time, but he had a 
great deal to do with furthering the 
interests of the sport in the county, 
and many anecdotes showing the no- 
bility of his character, and what a true 
courser he was, were related when he 


died at the end of a public career of 
more than fifty years. 

With regard to hunting in the 
county, it says much for its sportsmen 
and sportswomen that the Eastern 
Counties pack of otter hounds has been 


kept going in spite of the war. It was 
started as an Essex organisation pure 
and simple, but Mr. H. N. Crozier, 
who hunted it one day a week, found 
that a larger country could be covered. 
Mr. John Henry Vigne then most 
generously came forward and not only 
helped in the purchase of hounds, but 
also financed the Hunt and built 
kennels, which were lent to Mr. Arthur 
Heinemann, who at the same time was 
also hunting the Cheriton Otter Hounds 
in Devonshire. On the extension of 
the country, Mr. L. Rose became the 
Master, and he must certainly be given 
credit for having made the pack what 
it undoubtedly is, one of the best killing 
packs in the whole of the country. The 
Essex, East Essex, Essex and Suffolk, 
Essex Union, and Puckeridge all have a 
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large number of followers in the county. 
The fields at some of the popular meets 
were enormous, and up to two or three 
seasons since the point-to-point steeple- 
chases of all Essex hunts were among 
the most largely attended in the south. 
The best country is that of the Essex, 
the part known as the Rodings being 
especially good as regards scent; and 
it is also more easily ridden over than 
the bulk of the other parts. Few 


-hunts have furnished such scope for , 


the powers of the humorist or satirist 
as the once famous Epping Hunt which 
had its head-quarters at Woodford 
Wells. 

The whole turn-out on. an Easter 
Monday in the past certainly showed 
what may be termed the ludicrous side 


‘of hunting. On one occasion, a sport- 


ing writer of the day said that the stag 
was “‘ decorated according to custom 
with gay-coloured ribbons which some 
of the cockneys, who had but an 
imperfect view, thought were the 
animal’s natural hues.” According to 
that good authority, Mr. J. E. Harting, 
the last red deer were removed from the 
Forest to Windsor about 1827. Sixty 
years later some fresh specimens were 
brought back; but so many com- 
plaints were made by the neighbouring 
landowners that the attempt at restora- 
tion was rendered abortive, though it 
is said that some of the animals still 
exist in the Forest. When the Cor- 
poration of London took charge of the 
district the stock of fallow deer had 
sadly diminished. According to some 
accounts, five or six brace represented 
the sum total in 1870. In 1884 roe 
deer were reintroduced, and a few years 
since the herd was represented to be 
doing well. Names still revered in 
Essex hunting circles are those of Mr. 
D. R. Seratton, Mr. C. E. Green (an 
old president of the M.C.C.), Lord Rook- 
wood, Captain Godfrey Heseltine, Mr. E. 
S. Bowlby, and Mr. L. W. J. Arkwright. 

The fact that there is so much 
common land in the county accounts 
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for the popularity of golf, and there are 
some really first-rate courses within 
-easy reach of London. The Royal 
Epping Forest Club as well as the 
Chingford play over the City of London 
eighteen-hole course at Chingford not 
far from that famous old meeting-place 
of hounds the Royal Forest Hotel.’ The 
course is well laid out on quickly drying 
turf, with good greens and many fine 
natural hazards. The station is only 
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reclaimed forest land just twenty years 
since. There is a clay subsoil; it is 
well drained, and affords good play at 
all times. Other courses are at Chad- 
well Heath, Grays and Orsett, Wood- 
ford, Rochford, Nazeing Common, 
Ilford, Monkhams, and Wanstead. 

For fishing, there is first-rate sea- 
angling on the Blackwater at Maldon 
as well as from the pier at Southend- 
on-Sea. Several big hauls of both 
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two or three minutes away, and there 
is an exceedingly good service of fast 
trains to and from the City. The 
Romford course is near Squirrel’s 
Heath, and was laid out in 1895 by 
James Braid. The lies are excellent, 
the greens extremely good, and many 
new bunkers have been added with a 
view to protecting the greens; the soil 
is clay and well drained, and the course 
is playable all the year round. They- 
don Bois also is an extremely sporting 
course, Braid having laid it out on 


mullet and mackerel have been made 
at Southend this season ; but asregards 
fresh-water fishing, the streams of 
Essex are not first-rate water, though 
in one or two parts fair sport has been 
had. All the fresh water is, however, 
strictly and closely preserved. As a 
cricketing county Essex does not bear 
a very high reputation, though in 1914 
a sudden turn of fortune brought 
about an astonishing recovery after a 
very bad start, and a record of nine 
wins, nine losses, and six drawn games 
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could not be considered at all bad. 
The amateurs are certainly the back- 
bone of the team, and J. W. H. T. 
Douglas and P. Perrin headed the 
batting averages with 39°68 and 39°40 
respectively ; while the latter, with an 
average of 15°66, was also at the head 
of the bowling averages. Major Douglas 
holds a position in the cricketing world 
which is to be envied, though after 
having done very well at Felsted his 
powers were slow to ripen. He was 
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bowler, he has remarkable qualities ; 
for, without being abnormally fast, he 
can keep up a fine pace for hours. Asa 
boxer, Major Douglas is just as famous 
as he is as a cricketer. Like his father 
before him, he was Middle-weight 
Amateur Champion, and in 1908 he 
won the Olympic Middle-weight Cham- 
pionship in London. 

.Essex has a fine public school at 
Felsted. There is an old-world atmo- 
sphere about the quaint little village 
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picked for the M.C.C. t2am in Australia 
in 1911-12, and owing to Mr. Warner’s 
unfortunate illness the captaincy de- 
volved upon him after the first match 
of the tour. Under his guidance, 
England lost the first test match at 
Sydney, but won the other four; and 
in the rubber at Melbourne the Essex 
amateur played a great part. As 
captain, he risked putting his op- 
ponents in after he had won the toss, 
and in Australia’s second innings he 
took five wickets. As a batsman, he 
is essentially a defensive player; asa 


Here is 


itself which is very attractive. 
lovingly preserved—as is the famous 


fourth-form room at Harrow—the 
original old schoolhouse, under the 
immediate shadow of the village church 
and approached by the same archway, 
from which loiterers especially 
warned off. A flight of steep steps 
leads straight from the doorway to the 
low-ceilinged room, crossed by oaken 
beams, and the stairway walls are 
literally covered with the names of 
countless former pupils, much of the 
carving being executed in elaborate 
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style, as at Westminster, Harrow, and 
elsewhere. 

Facing the entrance is the old fire- 
place, and above it is the simple in- 
scription carved into the beam, “ Illus- 
tris Dom Dom Richard Riche hanc 
scolam Gram fun d avit, 1564.” In 
the old church ten yards away, with 
his effigy recumbent, is the canopied 
tomb of Richard, first Baron Rich of 
Leez, Lord High Chancellor, 1547-51, 
founder of Felsted School and of 


From Martin Holbeach downwards 
there have been many celebrated head 
masters of Felsted. Here were edu- 
cated the two sons of Oliver Cromwell, 
while in more recent days J. W. H. T. 
Douglas has rendered the school famous, 
and its boxing traditions are still 
worthily upheld. A hundred yards 
lower down, and almost adjoining the 
picturesque almshouses, stands the 
schoolhouse, a delightful old red-brick 
house, to which the school migrated 
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Felsted Almshouses; died 1567. Over 
the tomb is the coat of arms, three 
crosses and vizor, with reindeer suppor- 
ters and motto, “ Garde Ta Foy.” 

Both these memorials of a great man 
and his work are hidden away from the 
common view, but all Felstedians were 
apparently not so modest in the six- 
teenth century, as on the opposite side 
of the narrow road is a low-built oak- 
beamed and plaster cottage, with the 
inscription, in old characters, running 
its length, ‘‘ George : Boote : made: 
this : house : 1596,” 


from the original one-story building. 
This is now given up to the staif, and 
makes a delightful residence, with 
tennis court and garden. 

Trotting, pugilism, pedestrianisr, 
sculling, and even archery, have all 
had a following in Essex in years gone 
by, and I should like to tell the story 
of some of the foot-races and trotting 
matches which have been brought off 
on one or other of the splendid roads 
running through Epping Forest—the 
finest playground and one of the best- 
kept public spaces in the world. Lon- 
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doners should be grateful to those who 
have secured so magnificent a space for 
their use for ever. It embraces 5,793 
acres of primeval woodland, inter- 
spersed with grassy knolls and lawns; 
and some idea of the area of this 
magnificent public resort can be better 
appreciated when it is compared with 
that of Hyde Park. Epping Forest 
is nearly fifteen times bigger than 


Hyde Park. Great as is this area, 


the forest is now a mere skeleton of 
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““Sportsmen’s Motor Ambulance Fund 
Day,” and it was under the direct 
patronage of Lord Lonsdale, who not 
only presented a magnificent silver cup 
for the chief racing event, but also, 
with Mr. Vivian Gooch, Mr. Nigel 
Colman, Mr. Walter Winans, Mr. W. J. 
Hatton, and other sound authorities, 
aided with the judging and general 
management of a meeting which must 
do a great deal towards raising the 
tone of a sport which still has a great 
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its former self, for at one time it 
formed but a small fraction of the vast 
Royal Forest of Waltham which, even 
in Tudor times, embraced upwards of 
ninety-four square miles of the county 
of Essex. 

Thanks to the London Trotting Club 
the sport of trotting has been placed on 
quite a sound basis, and last month 
(September) there was a remarkably 
successful war charity meeting at 
Parsloes Park, Barking, under the 
management of the club. The gather- 
ing had the attractive title of the 


many ardent admirers in this country. 
Mr. E. A. Humphreys and Mr. A. 
Wrightson, the organising secretaries, 
started with the avewed intention of 
raising £400, the cost of one car in 
connection with the British Sportsmen’s 
Motor Ambulance Fund ; and I should 
not be in the least surprised to hear that 
double that amount was raised. The 
ground was first opened for trotting in 
1902 by the Essex Amateur Trotting 
Club, the track being formed by George 
Duller, the present very successful 
trainer. 
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WHEN wrestling with Xenophon in our 
youthful days, perhaps wondering why 
on earth the classics were of such 
portentous dulness, it is probable that 
-not one in ten of us knew that among 
that writer’s productions was one of the 
most delightful treatises on hunting and 
the management of hounds that was 
ever penned. Of that work we do not 
intend here to speak, but a parallel case 
occurs to us as we turn the leaves of the 
book—the “‘ litle libell,’’ as the trans- 
lator calls it—which forms the subject 
of this article. Its author, the learned 
Dr. Caius, writer of the De Arte 
Medendi and a number of other weighty 
volumes long since buried in oblivion, 
is perhaps best known to the world at 
large, in these days at all events, as the 
second founder of the ancient college 
in Cambridge which bears his name. 
But of the many hundreds of alumni, 
graduate or undergraduate, who have 
trod the flags of its old courts, or looked 
upon the monument in the chapel, with 
its quaintly terse epitaph, Fut Caius,” 
how many knew, or know, that he had 
the reputation of being an authority 
upon dogs? Yetsoit was. He wrote 


his De Canibus—A Breviary of Englishe . 


Dogges—in the form of an epistle to 
Gesner, the great naturalist, and was 
greatly lauded therefore by the public 
of his day. 

It is an extremely quaint work, so 
quaint and diverting, indeed, that one 
feels impelled to look up his De 
Ephemera Britannica, a treatise on the 
sweating sickness, on the chance of 
its providing an equally rich treat. 
His History of the University is certainly 
not devoid of humour, if only on the 
strength of his proof—to the satis- 
faction of himself at least, if not to that 
of all other good Cantabs—that the 
University was founded 394 years be- 


A BREVIARY OF DOGGES 


fore the birth of Christ. But the 
Breviary of Dogges stands alone in this 
way, and though it doubtless owes 
much of its amusing nature to the 
translator, yet the dry humour of the 
learned Doctor leaks through it all. 
This, however, is only one feature of 
the book, which is of considerable 
interest and value as recording the 
various kinds of dogs known at that 
period in England, and the uses for 
which they were employed. How 
much Dr. Caius knew of dogs from 
his own personal experience and how 
much he learnt from that of his con- 
temporaries, is a question we shall have 
to consider later. 

Mr. Abraham Fleming, Student, by 
whom the book is “ drawne into En- 
glishe’’ in 1576, commences it by what 
he terms a Prosopopoicall Speache, in 
which he proclaims himself, in poetry 
ofa sort, to be not only a dog-lover but 
a dog-owner. From him we learn how 
the volume came to be written. Con- 
rad Gesner, he says, ‘“‘ a man whiles he 
lived of incomparable knowledge and 
many fold experience, being never satis- 
fied with the sweete sappe of under- 
standing,’ requested Dr. Caius to write 
a breviary or short treatise ‘‘ of such 
dogges as were ingendred within the 
borders of England,’ which he eventu- 
ally consented to do. Without this 
“litle libell,’ thinks the translator, 
“an ignoraunt man woulde never have 
bene drawne into this opinion to 
thincke that there had bene in England 
such variety and choise of Dogges,”’ 
and he highly commends the author for 
his work. The ending of the preface 
would seem to indicate that this was 
not Mr. Fleming’s first literary effort, 
and that his earlier endeavours may 
not have been too favourably received. 
At all events, like certain lady novelists 
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of the present day, he attempts to 
disarm his critics by having the first 
turn at them. “ As for such as shall 
snarr and snatch at the Englishe 
abridgement, and teare the Trans- 


latour, being absent, with the teethe. 


of spightfull envye, I conclude in 
brevity theyr eloquence is but currishe,” 
and with this introduction, and a be- 
coming Latin quotation, he hands his 
readers over to the author. 
Caius—after telling Gesner that at 
some previous period he had written 
him ‘‘a certayne abrydgement of 
Dogges,”’ but had withheld it as in- 
complete—loses no time in getting on 
to his subject, and starts with the 
following comprehensive classification : 

,l. A gentle kinde, serv- 

ing the game. 

2. A homely kinde, apt 
for sundry neces- 
sary uses. 
currishe kinde, 


meete for many 
toyes. 


All Englishe Dogges 
be eyther of: - 
3. A 


With this we should have no cause 
to quarrel at the present day, except 
that fanciers would doubtless protest 
against having the objects of their care 
and skill in breeding classed under the 
third head. Dr. Caius, in a manner 
somewhat calculated to ruffle the feel- 
ings of Scotsmen, goes on to explain 
why it is that he calls all collectively 
by the name of English dogs—“ as well 
because England, as it hath in it 
Englishe Dogges, so it is not without 
Scottishe, as also for that wee are more 
inclined and delighted with the noble 
game of hunting, for we Englishmen 
are adicted and given to that exercise 
and painefull pastime of pleasure, as 
well for the plenty of fleshe which our 
Parkes and Forrests doe foster, as also 
for the oportunitie and convenient 
leisure which we obtaine, both which 
the Scottes want.’’ 

Taking the first division of his 
classification, our author sub-divides 


them into two classes—the Venatici, or 
““ Dogges serving y* pastime of hunting 
beastes,” and the Axcupatorii, or 
“ Dogges serving the disporte of fowl- 
ing.’’ With these it is, of course, that 
we are chiefly concerned, and of these 
it is that the longest descriptions are 
given, 

The foxhound as we know him was 
in those days nonexistent, and on the’ 
not very frequent occasions when the 
fox was hunted he met his death in 
sundry ways, as often as not nefarious, 
by what Caius terms the Harier. ‘‘ Wee 
may know these kinde of Dogges,”’ he 
tells us, “by their long, large, and 
bagging lippes, by their hanging cares 
reachyng downe both sydes of their 
chappes, and by the indiiferent and 
measurable proportion of theirmaking.”’ 
But at the same time he admits such 
diiierences in them, even at that period, 
that it was impossible for them all “‘ to 
be reduced and brought under one 
sorte.’’ For the most part, it seems, 
these hounds were kept to hunt one 
special quarry, and that one only, 
whether the hare, fox, hart, otter, or 
badger, though to this rule there were 
exceptions. ‘“‘There be some,” he 
writes, ‘‘ which are apt! to hunt two 
divers beastes, as the Foxe some 
whiles, and other whiles the Hare, but 
they hunt not with such towardnes and 
good lucke after them . . . for they 
swarve often times and doo otherwise 
then they shoulde.”” We are carefully 
told that ‘‘ the Conny ’’ is not hunted, 
but ‘“‘ taken sometime with the nette 
and sometime with a ferret.’’- 

The “‘ Terrar,’ as he terms it, is 
accorded a place of honour after the 
hound, as “he hunteth the Foxe and 
the Badger or Greye onely.” They get 
their name because “‘ after the manner 
and custome of ferrets in searchynge 
for Connyes, they creepe into the 
grounde, and by that meanes make 
afrayde, nyppe, and byte the Foxe and 


1 The word is, of course, here used in its classical sense ‘‘ fitted for,’ and hence ‘‘ used 


for,’’ not in its modern meaning of “‘ prone to.” 
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the Badger in such sort, that eyther 
they teare them in peeces with theyr 
teeth beyng in the bosome of the earth, 
or else hayle and pull them perforce 
out of their dark dongeons . . , or at the 
_leaste through conceaved feare, drive 
them out of their hollow harbours, in 
so much as they are compelled to 
prepare speedie flight.” 

The bloodhound rouses the learned 
Doctor to great enthusiasm. He is, 
indeed, so anxious to describe the 
wonderful powers of scent which the 
animal possesses, that he forgets to 
give any description of his appearance, 
except that he has “‘lippes of large 
syze, and eares of no small lenght.” 
This species appears to have been used 
largely for the apprehension of poachers 
in the deer-forests. ‘‘ Albeit, perad- 
venture it may chaunce (as whether it 
chaunceth sealdome or sometime I am 
ignorant) that a peece of fleshe be 
subtily stolne, and conningly convayed 
away with such provisos and _pro- 
caveats as thereby all appearance of 
bloud is eyther prevented, excluded 
or concealed, yet these kinde of dogges, 
by a certaine direction of an inward 
assured notyce & privie marcke, pursue 
the deed-dooers . . . without wandring 
awry out of the limites of the land 
whereon these desperate purloyners 
prepared their speedy passage. © Yea, 
the nature of the Dogges is such, and 
so eifectual is their forsight, that they 
can bewray, seperate, and pycke them 
out from among an infinite multitude 
and an innumerable company.” It 
was the custom, apparently, to keep 
the bloodhound shut up in the dark 
during the day, “‘ to th’ intent that they 
myght with more courage and boldnesse 
practise to follow the fellon in the 
evening and solitarie houres of darke- 
nesse, when such yll disposed varlots 
are principally purposed to play theyr 
impudent pranckes.”” In tracking they 
were always ‘‘drawne backe from 
running at randon with the leasse.”’ 
They will, he says, seldom take the 
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water naturally, but when running a 
hot scent, ‘all the kinde of them 
boyling and broyling with greedy desire 
of the pray, which by swymming 
passeth through ryver and flood, plung 
amyds the water, and passe the streame 
with their pawes ’’—a feat which seems 
to the author so astonishing and 
abnormal as to call for some explana- 
tion ofiton his part. ‘‘ This propertie,” 
he thinks, “‘ proceedeth from an earnest 
desire wherewith they be inflamed, 
rather than from any inclination issuyng 
from the ordinance and appoyntment of 
nature,’ a sentence which from its 
phraseology and the conviction that it 
doubtless carries to the heart of every 
reader is almost worthy of the late 
Mr. Gladstone. He here drops an obiter 
dictum that all “‘ dogges that serve the 
game ’’ diifer much as to their habits of 
giving tongue. Someare mute, “ other 
some bewray the beaste immediatly 
by their importunate barcking, not- 
withstanding it be farre oii many 
furlongs, cowchyng close in his cabbyn,”’ 
a performance which the learned doctor 
evidently does not approve. 

The word greyhound, as most of us 
are aware, is said to be merely a 
corruption of the earlier English “‘ gaze- 
hound,” under which name the dog 
appears in this treatise. He is thus 
called, we learn, ‘“‘ because the beames 
of his syght are so stedfastly setled and 
unmoveably fastened.’ That one of 
the leading features of the breed is 
that they hunt by sight not scent is 
duly pointed out: ‘‘ He pursueth by 
the eye, and prevayleth litle or never 
a whit by any benefite of the nose.” 
It was at that period very much more 
common in the north of England than 
in the south, where the countiy was 
less open. Dr. Caius becomes rather 
puzzling when he goes on to say that 
“there is another kinde of Dogge, 
which for his incredible swiftnesse is 
called Leporarius, a Grehounde, because 
the principall service of them de- 
pendeth and consisteth in starting and 
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hunting the hare,’’ and describes him 
as ‘‘a spare & bare kinde of Dogge.”’ 
It looks rather as if this was the com- 
mencement of the differentiation - of 
the present breed and the present name. 
Caius distinctly says*that the latter is 
only a contraction of the words degree 
hound—it “‘ being absolutely the best 
of the gentle kinde of houndes.”’ 

Not much space is allotted to the 
“ Leviner,’’ except that we are told 
that it is “‘ a myddle kinde betwixt the 
Harier and the Grehounde,’’ and 
“ taketh its pray with a jolly quicknes.”’ 
This latter expression has a certain 
flippancy about it which rather sug- 
gests that the Doctor may have ob- 
tained the information from some 
sporting undergraduate of his college. 
On the “ Tumbler’’—the lurcher of 
the medieval poacher—he is much 
more expansive. He holds him to be 
without a rival at catching rabbits and 
bringing them to his master, who awaits 
him hidden in some hedge or ditch. 
““He will take in one dayes space as 
many connyes ...asa horse can carry, 
for deceipt and guile is the instrument 
whereby he maketh this spoyle.” This 
‘“deceipt and guile’? he goes on to 
describe: ‘“‘ They turne and tumble, 
winding their bodyes about in circle 
wise, and then, fearcely and violently 
venturing upon the beaste, doe soddenly 
gripe it at the very entrance and mouth 
of their receptacles or closets before 
they can recover meanes to save and 
succour themselves.’’ But this is only 
one of his many dodges; ‘he useth 
another craft and subteltie, namely 
when he runneth into a warren, or 
setteth a course about a connyburrough 
[the translator surpasses himself in this 
word !|, he huntes not after them, he 
frayes them not by barcking, he makes 
no countenance or shadow of hatred 
against them, but dissembling friend- 
ship & pretending favour, passeth by 
with silence and quietnesse, marking 
and noting their holes diligently, 
wherein (I warrant you) he will not be 
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overshot or deceaved. When he 
commeth to the place where Connyes 
be of a certaintie, he cowcheth downe 
close with his belly to the ground. 
Provided alwayes by his skill and 
polisie, that the winde bee never with 
him but against him in such an enter- 
prise, And that the Connyes spie him 
not where he lurcketh. By which 
meanes he obtaineth the sent and 
savour of the Connyes carryed towardes 
him with the wind and the ayre... 
and so provideth that the selly, simple 
Conny is debarred quite from his hole 
... and fraudulently circumvented and 
taken.” 

We now leave the Venatici, and pass 
to the second division of the dogs 
serving the game ’’—the Aucupatorit, 
of ‘‘Dogges serving the disporte of 
fowling.’’ These are far more limited 
in number, in fact they comprise only 
the Spaniel and the Setter, although 
the former are somewhat unnecessarily 
divided up into various classes, such as 
‘“‘ Dogges for the Falcon,” ‘‘ Dogges for 
the Phesant,’”’ and soon. However,ias 
the author remarks, “‘ as though these 
kinde of Dogges came originally and 
first of all out of Spaine, the common 
sort of people call them by one generall 
word, namely Spaniells,’’ and no doubt 
they were all of this class. White, 
apparently, was their preponderating 
colour, though we are told that, if 
marked with any spots, they were 
commonly red. The liver spaniel and 
the black or “ blackishe’’ were also 
known, but were very rarely to be met 
with. The training of the dog varied 
with ‘‘the byrde which by naturall 
appointment he is alotted to take,” 
but its main object was to teach him 
“by often questing to search out and 
to spring the byrde for further hope of 
aduantage, or else by some secrete 
signe and privy token bewray the place 
where they fall.” 

Of all this class, the ‘‘ water Spaniell 
or Finder, in Latine Aquaticus, seu 
Inquisitor,” is evidently held to be the 
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most important, for he is separately 
treated of, and at greater length than 
all the others put together. He is 
described as ‘‘ somewhat bigge, and of 
a measurable greatnesse, having long, 


rough, and curled heare, not obtayned : 


by extraordinary trades, but given by 
natures appointment. I have, friend 
Gesner,”’ continues the doctor, ‘ de- 
scribed and set him out in this manner, 
namely powlde and notted from the 
shoulders to the hindermost legges, and 
to the end of his tayle, which I did for 
use and customs cause that beyng as 
it were made somewhat bare and naked, 
by shearing of superfluitie of heare 
they might atchive the more lightnesse 
and swiftnesse, and be less hindered in 
swymming, so troublesome and neede- 
lesse a burthen being shaken off.”’ Dr. 
Caius was thus the first person who 
took steps in the direction of the docking 
which now obtains. The spaniel, it 
should be remarked, was an especially 
useful dog to the sportsman of that 
day, as he was trained to retrieve his 
arrows and the bolts from his crossbow 
that had missed their mark. The 
cartridge of the medieval fowler was 
not only more cumbersome, but more 
expensive than that of his modern 
representative, and if he failed to bag 
his game he would, if without a dog, 
be rather hard put to it to mark down 
' simultaneously bothhis bird and his bolt. 

The setter was apparently always 
used with the net, in taking partridges 
or quails, and was very highly trained. 
“When he hath founde the byrde he 
keepeth sure and fast silence, he stayeth 
his steppes and wil proceede no further 
and with a close coverte watching eye 
layeth his belly to the grounde and so 
creepeth forwarde like a worme. When 
he approcheth neere to the place where 
the byrde is, he lays him downe, and 
with a marcke of his pawes betrayeth 
the place of the byrde’s abode, whereby 
it is supposed that this kinde of dogge 
is called Index, Setter, being in deede a 
name most consonant and agreable to 
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his quality. The place being known 
by meanes of the Dogge, the fowler 
immediately openeth and spreedeth 
his net... which being done, the Dogge 
at the accustomed becke or usuall signe 
of his Master ryseth up by & by, and 
draweth neerer to the fowle, that by 
his presence they might be the authours 
of their owne insnaring.”’ This “ con- 
ning,’ is considered by Dr. Caius not 
so very astonishing, as the species is 
“a creature domesticall, brought up at 
home with offals of the trencher.”” We 
are not given any description of the 
points and appearance of the dog, 
which is unfortunate, as this must be 
one of the earliest mentions of the 
setter by name. 

For the toy spaniel our author has a 
fine contempt, but it was almost as 
fashionable in those days, it seems, as 
it was a century later, when Charles IT, 
divided his liberal affections between 
his lap-dogs and the ladies of his Court, 
and therefore in a professed treatise on 
dogs could not be omitted, though to 
them and to their mistresses the lash of 
the Doctor’s sarcasm is unsparingly 
applied. He calls them the “ Spaniell 
gentle or Comforter,’ and says that it 
is ‘‘ in the Ileland Melita, which at this - 
day is named Malta, an Ileland in deede 
famous and renoumed with couragious 
and puisant souldiours valliantly fight- 
ing under the banner of Christ, where 
this kinde of dogges had their principall 
beginning. These Dogges are litle, 
pretty, proper, and fyne, and sought 
for to satisfie the delicatenesse of daintie 
dames, and wanton womens wills ; 
instruments of folly for them to play 
and dally withall, to tryfle away the 
treasure of time, to withdraw their 
mindes from more commendable exer- 
cises, and to content them with vaine 
desporte—a selly shift to shun yrksome 
ydlenesse. These puppies the smaller 
they be the more pleasure they pro- 
voke, as more meete playfellowes for 
minsing mistresses to beare in their 
bosomes and nourishe with meate at 
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bourde, to lay in their lappes, and licke 
their lippes as they ryde in their 
waggons. These kinde of people,’’ he 
continues, ‘‘ delighte more in dogges 
that are deprived of all possibility of 
reason then they doe in children that 
be capable of wisedome and iudgement. 
But this abuse, peradventure, raigneth 
where there hath bene long lacke of 
issue, or else where barrenness is the best 
blossome of bewty.’’ He says we may 
indeed wonder what is the good of 
these dogs, but the works of nature 
are so strange and her ways so “ covered 
with continuall and thicke clouds, that 
the eye of our capacities can not pearse 
through them,’’ and so we must not be 
surprised to find that they are excellent 
for weak and diseased persons to carry 
in their bosoms, ‘“‘ for the disease & 
sicknesse chaungeth his place and 
entreth (though it be not precisely 
marcked) into the dogge.”’ 

The second division of the work treats 
of dogs of ‘‘ the homely kinde apt for 
sundry necessary uses,”’ a classification 
convenient rather than scientific; for 
all considerations of breed are set aside. 
Nor is it by any means comprehensive, 
for such species as the turnspit are 
omitted, and classed somewhat un- 
justly under the head of curs. Dr. 
Caius, indeed, does not seem to trouble 
himself much about the accuracy of his 
scheme of classification, as long as he 
works through his list somehow. Thus 
the “‘French Dogge,’” which would 
seem to most people to fall naturally 
under his final section of ‘‘ Outlandishe 
Dogges,’’ comes in as a sort of after- 
thought in the first division of those 
that “serve the game,” although not 
thus employed ; and the “‘ Fisher ’’— 
of which more presently—is placed 
among those which “‘ serve the disporte 
of fowling.”’ 

The shepherd’s dog is first dealt with, 
but, presumably because the subject 
is one which may be supposed to be 
familiar to all, the author, instead of 
enlarging upon it, takes the opportunity 
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of discoursing at some length upon the 
subject of wolves, and how England 
was delivered of “these noysome & 
pestilent beastes,’’ and passes almost 
at once to the ‘‘ Mastyve or Bandogge.”’ 
Upon these he waxes eloquent. “‘ Vaste, 
huge, stubborne, ougly, and eager, of 
a heavy and burthenous body,” they 
are “‘ terrible and frightfull to beholde, 
striking could feare into the harts of 
men,” At the same time, and for this 
very reason, they are among the most 
serviceable of all dogs to mankind, 
being employed for a multiplicity of 
purposes. Bull and bear baiting were 
very general all over England, and in 
this sport they were largely used. 
They were used too, we are told, both 
to take the fox and the badger; to 
drive wild swine out of meadows and 
orchards ; to pin vicious bulls, seizing 
them by the ear, ‘‘ be the bull never so 
monsterous’”’; to act as messengers 
from place to place, letters being tied 
to the collar ; to draw water from wells, 
being attached to a wheel, ‘‘ which they 
turne rounde about by the moving of 
their burthenous bodies’’; and last, 
but not least in.importance, to act as 
guardians of the house or homestead, 
‘“‘ for thieves,’’ we learn, ‘rage up & 
down in every corner.’ When the 
Doctor gets fairly away on the subject 
of thieves, which happens more than 
once, there is no stopping him, and one 
cannot help thinking that on some 
occasion or other he must have suffered 
at their hands, or he would scarcely be 
so very vigorous in his denunciation of 
them. In this instance he inveighs at 
great length against their numbers and 
their boldness. ‘‘ No place is free from 
them,” he declares, ‘‘ no, not ye princes 
pallace, nor countreymans cotage.” 
Nor are their evil deeds the result of 
poverty ; ‘‘ they steale to maintaine 
their excessive and prodigall expences 
in apparell, their lewdnes of lyfe, and 
their hautines of hart.’”’ ‘‘ In these our 
develishe dayes,’’ he concludes, ‘ no- 
thing can scape the clawes of the 


spoyler.”’” Under such circumstances 
it is small wonder that the mastiff was 
in such request, to “‘ strike could feare 
into the harts’’ of these gentry. One 
name for him, we are told, was the 
mooner,”’’ because he wasteth the 
wearisome night season without slom- 
bering or sleeping, bawing and wawing 
at the moone, a qualitie in mine opinion 
straunge to consider,” and one scarcely 
less annoying than the habits of the 
burglars, the Doctor might have added. 
He does not, however, for he has 
nothing but good to say of him, though 
he admits that occasionally he will 
“most cruelly byte out colloppes of 
fleashe’’ from any one who does not 
quite happen to meet with his ap- 
proval. But, after all, as he says, 
what servant is more loving to his 
master, what companion more trusty, 
what watchman more vigilant ? 

When he comes to deal with his third 
and final class—‘‘ Dogges of a currishe 
kinde meete for many toyes’’—Dr. 
Caius takes a high line, holding them 
to be entirely beneath his notice. He 
even changes the title, which in the 
earlier part of the book is as given 
above, for the less polite, but more 
forcible, ‘‘ Curres of the Mungrell and 
Rascall sort.’’ Of these, ‘‘ such dogges 
as keeps not their kinde, nor exercise 
any worthy property of the true, per- 
fect, and gentle kinde, it is not neces- 
sarye that I write any more of them, 
but to banishe them as unprofitable 
implements out of the boundes of my 
Booke.”” Of two only does he conde- 
scend to take any notice—the turnspit 
and the dancer—devoting only half a 
dozen lines to the first-named, and 
scarcely more to the latter. The turn- 
spit could not at that period have 
become differentiated into the dachs- 
hund-like animal which we now know 
by this name, a type which must have 
been of much later evolution. In the 
middle of the sixteenth century it is 
probable that many kinds of dogs were 
used to turn the wheel. Caius de- 
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nominates them “ curres of the coursest 
kinde, though in kitchen service ex- 
cellent.” As for the daunser,” we 
find him an old friend under a new, or 
rather an unfamiliar name. He is the 
performing dog of our streets and 
music-halls, and was a familiar object 
in much earlier times even than these. 
Performing bears, too, can boast of 
an equal or even greater antiquity, but 
it is certainly astonishing to find Dr. 
Caius describing, not quite the Italian 
organ-grinder and the monkey, but 
something uncommonly like it. For 
he tells Gesner that, in company with 
their ‘‘ vagabundicall masters’’ who 
play upon divers instruments, these 
performing dogs or “‘ daunsers’’ pass 
through city, country, town, and village 
and “ carry apes on their shoulders in 
coloured iackets to move men _ to 
laughter for a little lucre.”’ 

With this section the original list 
finishes, but not the book. That its 
writer should think it necessary to say 
a few words on foreign dogs, or, as he 
phrases it, make “A Starte to out- 
landishe Dogges, not impertinent to 
the Author’s purpose,”’ is only natural, 
but it was perhaps a little unwise of 
him to adventure himself into the 
thorny paths of general natural history, 
especially in writing to such a really 
enlightened person as Gesner. In 
treating of the ‘‘dogge called the 
Fisher’ he barely avoids the pitfalls. 
He has heard that there is such a 
species, which “‘seeketh for fishe by 
smelling among rockes and stones,’”’ but 
in spite of the most diligent inquiry can 
learn nothing of it. However, as the 
otter is by some persons (he is careful 
to avoid the expression of his own 
opinion) held to be a fish, it is more 
than possible, he thinks, that the 
otter-hound may be looked upon as 
the ‘‘ Fisher” which he seeks to identify. 
A still more brilliant idea, however, 
occurs to him. Atlian, he remembers, 
calls the beaver trotapiov, the 
river-dog, and he is aware that this 
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animal ‘‘ when fishes be scarse doth 
leave the water and raunge up and 
downe the lande, making an insatiable 
slaughter of young lambes until theyr 
paunches be replenished,”’ so it is also 
quite probable that this is the “‘ Fisher.”’ 
But he displays a physician’s caution 
and slips out of the dilemma with 
praiseworthy adroitness. ‘‘ Albeit,” he 
says, ‘‘so much be graunted, that the 
Beaver is a dogge, yet it is to be noted 
that we reckon it not in the beadrowe of 
English Dogges !”’ 

The “ Starte to Outlandishe Dogges ”’ 
does not take the author very far, 
though possibly far enough to puzzle 
readers of the present day. Under this 
heading, which only comprises the 
Tseland Dogge,’’ should certainly have 
come his “‘ French Dogge ”’ of an earlier 
part of the book—‘‘a newe kinde of 
dogge brought. out of Fraunce, which 
bee speckled all over with white and 
black, which mingled colours incline to 
a marble blewe, which bewtifyeth their 
skinnes and affordeth a seemly show 
of comlynesse.’”’ What can this have 
been? And what were the Iceland 
dogs ‘‘ of a pretty bygnesse, curled and 
rough al over, which by reason of the 
lenght of their heare make showe 
neither of face nor of body’’? It is 
not easy to say, especially as in both 
cases the descriptions do not extend 
beyond the information above given. 
The fact is that, in spite of his wide 
travels in France and Italy, the Doctor 
was a typical Englishman, with a good, 
hearty contempt for things foreign, and 
took no great interest in matters canine 
if they were “ outlandish.”’ Indeed, 
he does not hesitate to express himself 
forcibly about people who are “‘ mar- 
vailous greedy gaping gluttons after 
novelties, and covetous corvorants of 
things that be seldome, rare, straunge 
and hard to get,” and gets quite in- 
dignant over the Iceland dog and its 
admirers: ‘‘ These curres, forsoothe, 
because they are so straunge, are 
greatly set by. A beggerly beaste 
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brought out of barbarous borders, from 
the uttermost countryes Northward we 
stare at, we gase at, we muse, we 
marvaile at, like an asse of Cumanum, 
like Thales with the brasen shanckes, 
like the man in the Moone.”’ The quaint 
old black-letter pages waft the echoes 
of his rage to us across the centuries. 

The question of Caius’s sources of 
information remains to be considered. 
Was the book merely a scientific ex- 
cursus, a display of his erudition to 
Gesner and a mere piece of compila- 
tion, or was it a labour of love, under- 
taken with practical knowledge of the 
animals of which he treats? In the 
Caius College library there exist certain 
letters to the Founder from his great 
friend Richard Wyllyson, which per- 
haps throw some light on the matter. 
“Of a truthe,” he writes in one of 
them, “‘I must needes yet lawghe a 
little when I remember yor booke of 
Dogges. I wonder in God’s name who 
made you a hunter and made you 
acquainted with gentlewomans little 
puppies.’’ This looks somewhat as if - 
the Doctor had drawn on books rather 
than his own experience ; but, on the 
other hand, we must not forget that 
he tells us how he cropped his spaniels’ 
tails ‘that they might atchive the 
more lightnesse in swymming,”’ so that 
presumably he must have been more 
or less of a sportsman. No doubt some 
of the fellows and undergraduates of 
his college were quite capable of 
helping him in his task, and he may 
have got some of his information from 
the Mr. Bouncer of that day, who 
doubtless kept the medieval repre- 
sentatives of the immortal Huz and 
Buz at the “‘ Blew Boare”’ across the 
road, an ancient hostelry much patron- 
ised by the Tudor roisterer, and indeed : 
not unknown to students of a later 
era under the synonym of the “ Azure 
Pig.’ But however it may be, we 
may say in Dr. Caius’s own words, “‘ Of 
these, thus much, and thus farre, may 
seeme sufficient.’’ 
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CORMORANTS AT THEIR NESTS 


‘BIRD WATCHING ON THE FARNES 


BY MARY G. S. BEST 


Illustrated with photographs taken by the Author 


Tue Farne Islands are a group of 
bare rocks standing out,in the North 
Sea, about three miles off the coast of 
Northumberland. The nearest place 
from which to visit them’ is Seahouses, 
a small fishing port about thirty miles 
south of Berwick-on-Tweed. As the 
herring-fishing had commenced and 
the whole place was permeated with 
the atmosphere of stale fish, we 
decided to remain at Holy Island 
although it was seven miles away. 

The first visit we paid to the Islands 
was on an unfortunate day to have 
chosen, so far as the weather was con- 
cerned, for a thick fog came on, and 
we had to leave early. We laid our 
course by compass, as we could barely 
see a boat’s length ahead of us, and 
we were glad when we reached home 
in safety, as it isa os coast to 
be lost upon. 

Fog had a most curious eet upon 
the birds; they seemed bewildered by 
it, and sat quite still as if uncertain 
where to go if they moved, and so 


allowed one to approach quite close to 
photograph them. 

The Staple Island, upon which we 
were landed on this foggy day, is a 
high rock about four acres in extent. 
Upon the top was a certain amount of 
sandy soil in which sea-campion was 
growing. Here was a large colony of 
Lesser Black-backed Gulls, the birds 
stalking about in stately fashion, a 
vast army of unemployed. For the 
eggs of these gulls are taken day by 
day by the watchers on the islands, 
as the birds are such unprincipled 
robbers that they take the eggs of 
their smaller neighbours whenever they 
leave their nests. So, to protect the 
more interesting and rarer birds nesting 
here, the eggs of the Gulls are taken 
away to stop further increase in their 
numbers. 

Beyond the edges of this patch of 
sea-campion is a bare stretch of sandy 
soil entirely honeycombed with Puffins. 
These quaint little birds, Sea Parrots 
as the fishermen call them, burrow like 
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rabbits just under the surface of the 
ground, digging their holes out with 
their feet. But unlike the rabbit the 
birds do not burrow deep, and so one 
is always putting one’s foot into these 
holes as one walks along, and in 


PINNACLE ROCKS, FARNE ISLANDS, 


imminent danger of taking a heavy 
fall. 

I was on this island late one evening 
when the wind was rising in the west ; 
the Puffins could not fly against it 
down to the sea, and so were obliged 
to remain on land. 

The birds were literally in thousands 
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around me, absolutely without fear, 
merely watching my _ photographic 
operations with great interest. They 
stood at the entrance to their holes 
like little sentinels, the ground being 
quite covered with them, while along 


NESTING-PLACE OF THOUSANDS OF GUILLEMOTS 


the rocks at the top of the cli they 
were crowded together in countless 
numbers. One felt as if one had 
suddenly been transformed to some 
country of little people, much as 
Gulliver must have felt when he found 
himself in the land of the Lilliputians, 
for the Puffins did not give one at all 
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the impression of being birds, but 
rather that of wee humans whose 
somewhat guttural language one could 
not quite understand. 

At the southern end of the Staple 
are the famous Pinnacle Rocks, three 
huge isolated columns rising out of 
the sea to a height of about forty feet. 
The tops of the rocks are flat, and so 
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the top into the sea below passes my 
comprehension. 

Upon the tiny ledges on the sides of 
the Pinnacles nest a few more Guille- 
mots and some Kittiwakes. Why 
these little Gulls should choose such 
extremely cramped nesting-places it is 
hard to understand, for there is liter- 
ally hardly room for one bird, and 


A CORNER AT THE FARNES—GUILLEMOTS AND KITTIWAKES 


thickly covered with Guillemots that 
one can see no rock whatever between 
their feet. So closely do they stand 
that one wonders how it is possible 
for any fresh arrival to find a landing- 
place. 
The birds find room, however, to 
lay their eggs here and hatch out their 
young, though how the babies ever 
find courage to launch themselves off 


none at all for its mate. On some 
few of the fledges where there is a 
little more space one generally sees 
both birds together, but these larger 
mansions are few and far between. 
About the end of June most of the 
Kittiwakes were hatching off, and 
one could see the young birds in the 
nests, little balls of grey down, care- 


fully sheltered by a parent bird, who 
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BIRD WATCHING 


clung patiently to the edge of the 
nest to prevent the chicks from falling 
overboard. 

The remainder of the islands in this 
outer group are chiefly tenanted by 
Lesser Black-backed Gulls and a few 
Cormorants. These foolish birds, till 


a few years ago, enjoyed a strict 
seclusion on the outlying Megstone 
Rock, but, like so many other country 
folk in these days, they hungered for 
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sists of only three or four islands, 
Upon the Farne itself, the name 
island of the group, is a little church, 
left by the monks who lived here at 
one time. The remains of St. Cuth- 
bert’s cell are also there still, that 
little building of stone the height of a 
man outside, but hollowed out within 
so that the saint could only see the 
sky through the windows. Here he 
lived, for nine years, watching for the 


CORMORANTS’ NESTS AT 1HE FARNES 


the crowded hum of cities, and moved 
in a body to the Harcar Rocks, 
Society they certainly have in the shape 
of the Lesser Black-backed Gulls, 
who seize every opportunity of raiding 
their nests. 

It is to be hoped that the Cormorants 
will learn wisdom before it is too late, 
and go back to the land where they 
can rear their broods in safety, though 
at the same time they may be a little 
dull. 

The group of the Inner Farnes con- 


birds each spring as they came, and 
taking special care of the Eiders, 
which to this day are called “St. 
Cuthbert’s Ducks”’ by the local people. 
Across a narrow channel from the 
Farne lie the ‘‘ Noxes,’”’ two islands 
almost entirely taken possession of by 
the Tern family. There are four 
varieties of them, the Sandwich, Arctic, 
Common, and Roseate. At the present 
time there are only four or five pairs 
of these last-named birds nesting here, 
but they are steadily, if slowly, increas- 
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ing, and in time a flourishing colony of 
them may be established on the island. 

The Roseate of all this charming 
family of Terns are the most beautiful. 
Their plumage is much whiter than 
that of their relations, and they have 
the loveliest rosy flush upon their 
breasts. One needs to see these little 
birds in sunlight to get the full colour, 


A GROUP OF 


and then the rosiness of the feathers 
is quite brilliant. 

It is a wonderful sight to watch 
these thousands of Terns rising from 
the ground as one approaches their 
nests. Springing in one vast cloud, the 
birds circle round and round above one 
with an occasional angry swoop at the 
intruder’s head, screaming angrily all 
the time. The air is absolutely full of 
them, as if one had upset an immense 
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hive of big white bees. Some of the 
more venturesome birds will strike 
one’s hat as they swoop down, and 
on one occasion while a visitor was | 
walking round amongst them without 
a hat on, the Tern struck her head so 
fiercely with his bill that he drew 
blood. 

When we were on this Tern island, 


KITTIWAKES 


at the end of June, quite half the 
chicks had hatched off, and were 
running about everywhere, the very 
tiny ones choosing the smooth patches 
of sand, as there was less debris there 
for their baby feet to fall over. The 
older and more adventurous had col- 
lected in a large herd and were scramb- 
ling over the stones and heaps of 
seaweed in the most independent 
manner. 
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There was a ring of very old seaweed 
around the bed of shingle whereon the 
greater part of the Terns were nesting. 
It must have been cast up by the 
winter storms of ages past, as it was 
evidently of great age from the smell 
of it. 

Upon this seaweed nested several 
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The watchers said that the Eider 
Drakes had almost entirely left the 
islands by the end of June, leaving the 
ducks to bring off their broods by 
themselves. Perhaps the sandy shores 
and long ledges of rock at Holy Island 
tempted the birds, as we saw flocks of 
the drakes swimming around just off 


THE TERNS’ NESTING-GROUND 


Eiders, their plumage blending so 
completely with the colour of the weed 
that the birds were most difficult to 


see. They sat there quite undisturbed 
by the clamour around them, even 
when the Terns ran over them in their 
haste and excitement they did no 
more than turn their heads lazily 
round to see what was happening, and 
seldom even took the trouble to do as 
much as that. 


the shore, or lying asleep on a half- 
dried rock at low water. 

On one evening as we were returning 
from the Farnes, we noticed an Eider 
duck swimming out to sea piloting her 
little brood towards a ridge of rocks 
half-covered by the tide. After we 
had passed them, but could still see 
the little party quite plainly, an 
Eider drake flew up and joined them. 
Perhaps he thought that when his 
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family were old enough to be launched 
into the world they were of sufficient 
age to be of interest to him. But 
even so, he was an unusually aifec- 
tionate parent for an Eider drake. 
They retire to Bachelor Club life when 
their mates are safely embarked on 
their domestic duties. 

We paid several visits to the Farne 
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quite old enough to snap angrily at a 
finger if he could reach it. 

Some of the young Kittiwakes were 
almost ready to fly, and the Guillemots 
that had no families dependent on 
them were leaving the rocks alto- 
gether. 

By the second week in August there 
would be scarcely a resident bird to 


A BABY PUFFIN, NEARLY AS BIG AS ITS PARENTS 


Islands; the last occasion was in the 
middle of July, by which time most 
of the eggs were hatched and the 
parents were desperately busy feeding 
their young. A young Puffin was 
brought out of its hole by the keeper 
for us to see, already quite as large 
as its parents—its coat of thick black 
down made it look like an immense 
fluffy ball. Baby as it was, it was 


be found there. Save for the stream 
of migrants passing south during the 
autumn months, who use these islands 
as a resting-place for a night or so, 
they remain entirely forsaken ; and in 
their place a vast silence reigns—a 
silence that will remain unbroken 
until April comes round again, and 
brings the first of the Seabirds along 
with it. 


THE MAN IN THE MOUNTAINS 


“Ou, Anto!” Prunetta stood bare- 
headed in the broiling sun beating 
down on the dusty road. Placing her 
brown hands to her rosy lips she lifted 
up her voice in a sing-song call, “‘ Oh, 
Anto! come here, you little imp!” 

Presently a quick-eyed urchin made 
his appearance from the midst of a 
herd of sheep, and trotted down the 
hillside, his little mahogany-coloured 
legs twinkling in the sunshine as he 
ran and leapt. 

“QOhe! Prunetta, what do you 
want ?”’ he yelled as soon as he had 
reached the road, and then stood still, 
with legs far apart, hands on hips, 
his shirt open at the neck exposing 
throat and chest to the breeze. In 
true Corsican fashion Anto was 
cautious; before coming to close 
quarters he wished to know what his 
big sister wanted. 

“Come! cousin Bastellica is here, 
and he wishes to speak to thee.” 

Anto advanced slowly to the cottage, 
which stood just oif the high road from 
Ajaccio te Corte, overlooking a deep 
and gloomy valley. Stepping into the 
cottage he stood blinking like an owl 
before a tall man dressed in the height 
of fashion, and with a red rosette in 
his button-hole. Unabashed by the 
splendour and commanding presence 
of his cousin, Anto merely nodded to 
the great man and stared at him. 

“Well, little one, you'll make a fine 
man one of these days. I must get 


you into my regiment and make a 
soldier of you.”’ 

Anto shook his head. 

“T prefer my goats and sheep.” 

The man laughed. 

“Well, youngster, we shall talk 
about that when you are bigger. So 
you love the sheep and the mountains, 
eh? Do you think you could find 
your uncle Andreas in the mountains ?”’ 

Anto gave a start and looked sharply 
at his sister. She nodded. 

** Bastellica is honest; he wants to 
see the uncle for particular reasons, and 
you must go and tell him so.” 

“Tell him, oh! you little scamp,” 
said Martello Prunetti aifectionately, 
as he stepped out from the deep shadow 
of the inglenook, “‘ tell him that I answer 
for Bastellica and that we are to meet 
to-night in my house.’”’ Turning to 
the visitor he added, “I would have 
gone myself, only it is hardly seemly 
that the Mayor should go into the 
mountains even on such an errand. 
And now, begone, ye little devil, and 
let there be no delay.” 

Anto turned to Prunetta, who had 
been packing a cream cheese and some 
hard cakes and a bottle of wine in a 
basket. 

“Never mind that, silly one,” and 
Martello put back the good things on 
the table; “thy uncle can feast at 
my place to-night.” 

Thereupon Anto slipped out, and, 
walking slowly down the road, looked 
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over his shoulder ; seeing that no one 
was watching him, he clambered up 
amidst the trees, and doubling back on 
his footsteps, made off for the hills at 
a sharp trot. 

“He’s a clever lad, is Anto,” said 
his uncle Martello, proudly ; ‘‘ when 
he grows up he'll take after my brother 
Andreas or you, Bastellica; for he’s 
got a touch of the devil in him.” 

“Yes, he will be more a man of 
action than one for political intrigue 
like you, Marto. But let us take a 
stroll till supper time.” 

When dusk fell the Mayor and his 
guest re-entered the village, and made 


their way to one of the largest houses. 


on the public place, a square stone- 
built edifice, with narrow, closely barred 
windows, placed high up. The woman- 
kind had prepared a sumptuous feast, 
which lay spread on the table. The 
doors and windows were bolted after 
they came in. Presently there was 
a noise at the back entrance. A tall, 
-broad-shouldered, heavily bearded 


man, dressed in shaggy brown home- 
spun, a huge soft felt hat on his head 
and a double-barrelled gun in his hand, 
stepped into the room. He nodded to 
the women, and stretched out his left 
hand to his brother. 

“‘ Bravo, Andreas, no time lost with 


you. Here’s Bastellica come to see 
us on important business.” 

Andreas closely scrutinised his dandi- 
fied cousin; after a long and silent 
survey the men shook hands and sat 
down, Andreas placing his gun against 
the back of his chair. 

“T go to watch in front, uncles,” and 
Anto thrust his dishevelled head into 
the room and quickly withdrew it. 

“Quick, women,’ and Martello 
turned to his wife and daughters, “ let 
us have supper.” 

Silently the women approached and 
helped the three men, who ate and 
drank heartily for some time, hardly 
exchanging a word. 

“Enough of food; cigars and wine, 
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girls. Well, Andreas, as you _ see, 
Bastellica has got on. He’s not only 
a colonel, but fills a high staif appoint- 
ment. In fact, he came over here with 
one of the ministers from Paris, on a 
visit to the Prefect at Ajaccio.” 

Andreas scowled on the visitor, in 
doubt as to what he might want. 

“It’s not politics, Andreas, for I am 
not like thy brother Marto, ambitious 
to’shine in the village council, or, for 
the matter of that, in Parliament. 
This Parisian fellow has taken into his 
head to come over here and _ shoot. 
Well, the Prefect managed a big wild- 
boar hunt down on the coast. The 
convicts at Chiavari caught three 
beauties, and when our party came, 
and the chasse arranged, a great boar 
was let out at the proper moment, and 
our man shot him. The second pig 
was for the Prefect, and the third for 
the Inspector of Forestry. Altogether 
it was a splendid day, and every one 
was well content. Unluckily, our 
Minister, having tasted pig, wanted a 
shot at mouflon. Well, we have done 
everything possible, sent out troops, 
convicts, gendarmes, bribed shepherds, 
but we have not been able to procure 
a wild sheep.” 

“Oh! that’s it, is it? I saw your 
soldiers and gendarmes in the forests 
and mountains, and thought they were 
after me.” 

“No, it’s a mouflon we want.” 

“They tried everywhere, and at last 
Bastellica spoke to me. Of course we 
can’t let this continentale go away with- 
out a mouflon ; that would never do!” 

“No!” and Andreas nodded with 
great energy. He pondered deeply 
awhile, and then, turning to Bastellica, 
stared at him. 

““ Marto thought you could manage it 
for us.” 

Andreas nodded. 

“Will you ? ”’ 

“What then?” 

“Well, if you come in—you might 
give yourself up to Marto—we might 
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obtain a pardon for you. Let me see, 
you went to the mountains after having 
waylaid the sub-prefect who was coming 
to interfere with Marto’s election ? ” 
“His secretary made a row, and I 
had to break his leg with a bullet.” 
“Pest! that’s bad; let me think.” 


beardless ape, thought he'd take me 
unawares, but my good gun never 
barks without a purpose.” 

“ That’s close on eight years ago,” 
said Martello. 

then?” queried Bastellica, 
whose colour had risen, eyeing Andreas 


“‘IT WAS MOST CAREFULLY TENDED BY PRUNETTA”’ 


“And then they sent the gendarmes 
after me, and I had to shoot the 
brigadier.” 

“ That’s worse. How long ago? ”’ 

“Eleven years and three months 
come next festa.” 

“ That is a long time—there’s hope.” 

““ And then Casanova, the road over- 
seer, like a white-livered traitor, gave 
information about me, and I had to 
send a ball through him. His son, a 


with mingled curiosity and jealous 
admiration. 

“Oh ! there was that fool of a captain 
of the gendarmes at Ajaccio—he organ- 
ised a hunt after me. I kept out of 
their way as long as I could, but they 
pressed me too close, so that it was 
difficult to procure fresh bread and 
wine. I let them come upon me at the 
four paths over yonder, and one of the 
guides bit the dust. But the captain 
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I didn’t kill: he died in hospital.” 
Andreas pulled his beard reflectively. 
He had never been able to account for 
his clumsy treatment of the captain. 

“ Anything more ? 

“Nothing worth speaking about. 
There was Gregorio, the miller; he 
wouldn’t marry Marto’s girl here when 
he ought to have—I got him out of 
the way. Then there was Casanerra, 
the pig-headed lawyer: he wanted to 
pick a quarrel about Marto’s handling 
of the ballot-box, so I had to pay him 
a visit and give him a warning; he’s 
gone to Marseilles.” 

““That’s very serious. Never play 
with the ballot-box or a lawyer.” 

“ You are right, lead is far safer than 
speech.” 

Bastellica’ looked at Andreas— 
Andreas pondered for a moment and 
then shook his head sadly. 

“It is bad, very bad, especially that 
about the sub-prefect and the lawyer. 
Still—yes, if you can promise us the 
mouflon, we could try.” 

“ But all this trouble without even a 
promise ? ”’ 

“Think of the glory of our poor 
mountains!” 

sree.” 

“‘ It would bea disgrace if the Minister 
went away without a mouflon head: 
a great dishonour if he shot one on the 
other side of the mountains.” 

“That must not be, brother. Itmust 
not be said that this pointed-headed 
continentale had to go to the Altro- 
montant for pleasures we could not 
aiford him.” 

“No, it must not be.” 

“You can have the whole village to 
help you.” 

“And a company of gendarmes.”’ 

But Andreas shook his head. 

“Well, as you please,” said Bastellica. 

“And now the terms. I ask nothing 
for myself. If you can get my pardon, 
good; if not, well, I’ve still the 
mountains for me, and plenty of honest 
relations who won’t let me want for a 
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little wine, cheese, and bread. We 
shall have some trouble, and I shall 
have to call many of my friends to- 
gether. You must promise that no 
police and no troops shall come near 
here for at least three weeks. The 
Prefect and his people must not harass 
us poor fellows.” 

“T promise all this.” 

“And we shall want some powder 
and lead.” 

Bastellica shook his head. 

“Well, we might manage even that. 
One of my men could make you a 
present. There is no necessity for you 
to be proud. A mouflon is worth a 
little powder and lead.” 

“Then there’s that little imp, Anto. 
When his father lay a-dying I promised 
to look after the brat. He’s a good 
and honest boy, a handsome little 
scamp. Well, he’d do finely in the 
mountains, only I think his father and 
Marto would prefer to see him like 
you. Could he be got into a college? ”’ 

“If you provided two mouflons, one 
for the Minister and one for the In- 
spector of Public Instruction, we could 
be sure of an exhibition for him at the 
Lycée of Marseilles or Lyons.” 

“We shall get the two—but I should 
prefer Bastia or Ajaccio; I could then 
see the little devil occasionally.” 

“ The Continent will be better for 
him and you.” 

“And now, when will you set about 
the business, my brother ? ” said Marto. 
“Mind that they are fine beasts!” 

“Tl go now and get my friends; 
they may be scattered about, but Anto 
and your son can help me.” 

“The police and troops shall be 
warned off to-morrow.” 

“Good, then I go.” Snatching up 
his bounteously replenished haversack, 
he strode out of the house, and whistling 
to Anto he disappeared in the black 
woods, followed by Marto the younger. 

“ Anto will let us know how matters 
go, and I will send you word by our 
rural postman.” 
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“Is my horse saddled? Then I’m 
oif. I shall stop all bandittt hunting 
for the present.” 

Any stranger who had wandered 
into the village during the following 
week would have thought an invasion 
was expected. Beyond the Mayor, a 
few old men and small babies, not a 
male creature was left in the place. 
But the woods and the mountains 
swarmed with men. They moved 
cautiously but steadily forward under 
leaders who were kept supplied with 
instructions from Andreas Prunetti 
and his fellow banditti by Anto and 
Marto, who acted as runners. Their 
task was a difficult one, but after much 
delay, tiresome tramping backwards 
and forwards, two wild sheep were 
imprisoned in a narrow gorge; one 
of them was captured after a short 
struggle, but the second nearly got 
away. 

“There goes Anto’s fate,” cried 
Andreas, and though the experiment 
was dangerous, he actually fired on the 
It was soon 


beast, and broke its leg. 
captured, and being taken down to the 
village was most carefully tended by 
Prunetta, who cleverly provided it 


with splints. Meanwhile Bastellica had 
been warned, and he duly got his party 
together, the Minister, Prefect, In- 
spector of Public Instruction, and their 
attendants, travelling up with guns 
and well-stocked hampers by carriage. 

With elaborate details Monsieur le 
Maire Prunetti told his august visitors 
that mouflon had been sighted in the 
gorges hard by the village. The ex- 
pedition was organised by Bastellica, 
the Mayor, and one or two long-bearded 
individuals in shaggy brown homespuns. 
The officials had a long tramp and were 
duly posted when the army of beaters 
set up a tremendous uproar. Presently 
a grey animal, somewhat resembling a 
long-haired sheep, came limping out 
of the thick undergrowth, right across 
the “drive”’ where the learned In- 
spector was posted. 
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Aim steadily, Monsieur,” whispered 
Andreas anxiously. 

‘But he is wounded ;_ he limps.” 

“Fire quickly, Monsieur, or he will 
bound swiftly out of your reach.” 

The good man did as he was bid, and 
the wild sheep rolled over in the path. 

“Bravo!” cried Andreas, clapping 
the Inspector rather too heartily on 
the back, forgetting himself in the 
excitement. Then he strode off to the 
Minister’s cache. There was a_ pro- 
digious row in the marquis. Andreas 
wondered nervously if the beast would 
get away, but presently a magnificent 
sheep, with formidable, long, three- 
cornered pointed horns came bounding 
down the “ drive.” 

“Fire, Monsieur le Ministre, he is 
making straight for you.” 

And, indeed, this is precisely what 
the noble animal was doing. The great 
man fumbled with his rifle, aimed wildly 
and fired, but the mouflon dashed for- 
ward, and in a trice the Minister lay 
sprawling among the heather and 
prickly juniper. Andreas as quick as 
lightning fired, and the mouflon reared 
up and fell back heavily on the prostrate 
form of the struggling parliamentarian. 
They released the great man, who rose 
flushed and mortified. 

“You have saved my life, my good 
man.” 

‘“* Ah ! Monsieur le Ministre has a sure 
aim; he killed the mouflon, only it 
was coming at such a gallop that the 
ball could not stop it.” 

The Minister looked doubtful, but 
summoning up his most patronising 
air, said: 

“Nevertheless, you showed great 
presence of mind; you were ready in 
case of accidents.” 

“‘ Let me congratulate you, Monsieur 
le Ministre,” said the Inspector. ‘ Yes! 
I have been successful too, but it is 
curious; my mouflon seems to have 
broken its leg some days ago, although 
it was fast healing. That is a wonder- 
ful example of “healing by first in- 
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tention,’ as we scientists say of natural 
cures.” 

“Who is this good man, Colonel 
Bastellica ?”’ the Minister asked. 

“Andreas Prunetta.”’ 

“And this?” said the Prefect, turn- 
ing as white as a sheet, and grasping 
his rifle nervously. 

Jaccopo Corso.” 

“And those two?” 

“Gregorio Santucci 
Biancci.”’ 

“But they are all atrocious ban- 
ditti!”’ 

“Indeed !’’ and Bastellica appeared 
immeasurably surprised. 

“‘ Monsieur le Maire, you shall answer 
for this; you are responsible for our 
safety,” he added with a look of ap- 
prehension at the group of rough men. 

“T entrusted the matter to the shep- 
herds, Monsieur le Préfet, and probably 
they ‘employed these gentlemen of the 
mountains to help them—I know 
nothing about them.” 

“ Let me argue the matter, Monsieur 
le Préfet,”’ said Jaccopo Corso, stepping 
forward. 

“ T will not——” 

“Do not be precipitate, my dear 
Préfet,’ and the Minister said a few 
hasty words in a low tone. ‘“‘ Perhaps 
these gentlemen are anxious to submit 
to our merciful laws, and they have 
shown their goodwill by helping us to 
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enjoy ourselves to-day. I am sure, if 
they act reasonably, submission to the 
law will secure them an amnesty.” 

They all shook their heads and 
laughed, except Andreas. 

“And this good man who saved my 
life, Colonel, has he anything against 
him ?”’ 

Bastellica looked at the Mayor. 

“ Just a trifle, Monsieur le Ministre,” 
said Martello. 

“Well, I’m quite sure, indeed I can 
promise, as all these gentlemen have 
acted so courteously to-day, that if 
M. Andreas gave himself into your 
custody, Monsieur le Maire, his case 
would receive the most kindly considera- 
tion. Where there is goodwill it is a 
mere matter of form.” 

Andreas at once handed his gun to 
the Mayor. The other bandits lifted 
their hats, and availing themselves of 
the Prefect’s permission helped them- 
selves to powder and shot, after which 
they retired to the forests. The shep- 
herds shouldered the big game and 
traps, and the party, laughing noisily, 
betraying their nervousness and morti- 
fied pride, trudged down to the village. 

“They were grand beasts,’ whis- 
pered Andreas. ‘‘ But a pardon and a 
free exhibition at the College for the 
little scampish imp—it is worth all the 
trouble, Marto.” And he seemed well 
content. 
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THE MANGALDAI TUSKER 


BY A BIG-GAME HUNTER 


HE had done an immense amount of 
mischief, that brute. He was apparently 
a wild elephant who had been expelled 
from the herd, and had become savage 
and morose in consequence, and was 
what is known in India as a rogue. 
Mangaldai is a subdivision in Assam, 
with many tea gardens scattered about, 
and most of the planters had made 
attempts to shoot the rogue. But they 
had always tried it from trees or other 
elevated positions, and the fatal shot 
that goes up into the brain of an Indian 
elephant must be fired from the level 
of the ground. It is no use attempting 
to shoot an elephant from above, un- 
less, with a weapon of unusual penetra- 
tion, a shot can be got to go through 
the heart or the lungs. 

An Indian elephant’s brain is par- 
ticularly small,and is surrounded every- 
where, except in three places, by an 
immense thickness of bone. These three 
places are found byaiming at the bottom 
of the bump on the trunk when face to 
face, or at a side of the head in a line 
between the eye and the ear, and in each 
case the shot must go upwards; hence 
the necessity of always attacking from 
the ground. Naturally therefore, the 
Mangaldai planters, when firing from 
above, had failed to kill the rogue. A 
little time before I got to Mangaldai, 
a body of police had seated themselves 
one evening on a bamboo bridge, close 
to a jungle which the elephant was 
known to frequent. A tame elephant 
was tied up in the shallow river below 
the bridge, to induce the wild one to 
come out, and it was thought that if 
the police fired volleys into the rogue 
they might possibly kill him. 

A native judge was there with them, 
and he, not believeing that lead would 
be effective, had filled his gun barrel 


with nails. The wild one duly came out, 
and the police and the judge succeeded 
in getting two volleys into him ; where- 
upon he calmly walked away, as if 
nothing had happened, and though 
blood tracks were found the following 
morning, he was soon heard of and was 
as destructive as ever. The caretaker 
of the Mangaldai Rest House met him 
one night in the Mangaldai station. 
The man probably thought that a tame 
Government elephant was in front of 
him, and most likely never attempted 
to get out of the way. The wretched 
creature’s remains were found on the 
roadside, crushed almost beyond recog- 
nition. Not long after, a man and his 
wife were in their hut, at the edge of 
their rice cultivation, when during the 
night they heard the sound of elephants 
feeding in their field. Thinking that 
they were probably wild ones from a 
neighbouring jungle, and forgetting all 
about the rogue, they both ran out with 
torches to drive them away. Un- 
fortunately, the noise was caused by the 
rogue and a companion whom he had 
recently picked up. The brutes must 
have given chase and caught the man 
first, for his body was found some 
distance from his hut. The woman 
was caught just before she got in, for her 
remains were picked up close to her 
own door, and the tracks showed that 
they had been killed by the big rogue 
and a smaller companion. 

So great was the terror inspired by 
this brute in the neighbourhood of 
Mangaldai that it was impossible to 
get any one to go on a message at night, 
and a large proportion of the trees on 
the roadside around the station were 
provided with notched bamboos to 
enable wayfarers to get up into the 
branches, in case the dreaded tusker was 
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seen anywhereabout. A heavy reward 
had been set on his head by Government, 
but he seemed to bear a charmed life. 
This was the condition of things when 
I heard the story, and finding I could 
get a few days’ leave, I resolved to go to 
Mangaldai, and see what I could do. On 
arrival, I learnt that the rogue and a 
tuskless companion had taken up their 
quarters in a patch of jungle, about a 
mile square, not far from Mangaldai. 
I went round the jungle, found it sur- 
rounded on every side by open cultiva- 
tion, and the marks in the wet rice lands 
around showed what destruction was 
being wrought in the neighbouring 
fields. One morning I started with two 
trackers for the jungle patch. I had with 
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firing ten drams, which I thought ought 
to be sufficiently heavy. It was arranged 
with the trackers that they were to lead 
until the sound of breaking branches 
was heard, indicating that the elephants 
were feeding close by, and that then 
they were to disappear under cover or 
up trees, while I went on alone. We 
entered the forest about ten o'clock. 
The cover was in some places thin, 
where paths had been made by animals, 
but the greater part consisted of thick 
undergrowth, surrounding the stems of 
big trees of which the forest was mainly 
composed. Asis usual in Assam, much 
of the cover was thick with cane, the 
long thin binders from which, covered 
with closely set re-curved thorns, 
rendered progress in some places almost 
impossible. It was a warm day even 
outside in the open air, but when we got 
into the gloom of the trees, where of 
course no breeze was stirring and the 
damp from the wet ground rose all 
around us, the heat was very trying 
indeed. We quickly found fresh tracks, 
but they wandered about so much, and 
recrossed each other so often that it was 
very difficult to tell which were the 
latest. We, however, knew that if we 
could move about the jungle long 
enough we were pretty certain to come 
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across the rogue, and as a matter of 
fact we had hardly been an hour inside 
when we heard the sound of the young 
stems of the bamboos being snapped oti 
as the elephants fed at their leisure. 
Motioning to the trackers to hide, I 
went on cautiously in the direction of 
the sound. Long strips of cane hung in 
festoons in all directions, and I found 
that I had to get down on my hands 
and knees, and crawl. It was of course 
essential to move very silently, and at 
the same time, in the thick jungle, 
nearly impossible to do so. Many a 
time I had to lie down flat, and worm my 
way along, pushing the rifle in front, 
while taking care that no mud got into 
the barrels. The sweat poured off my 
face, and my hands were so wet I could 
hardly hold the weapon. But I could 
hear that I was getting nearer, although 
my progress was necessarily very slow. 
As long as I could hear the animals 
feeding, I knew I was all right, but 
several times there were ominous 
pauses in the sound, and then I had to 
lie perfectly still till the breaking of the 
branches began again. There being no 
wind, I was afraid that my scent would 
be diffused so much that the elephants 
would wind me before I could see them, 
and the question then was whether the 
tusker would come for me or clear out ? 
Gradually, I worked my way on, till 
an unusually lengthy pause in the sound 
of feeding gave me a long opportunity 
of listening. I must have been very 
close, for in this interval I could hear 
them blowing over their bodies to keep 
themselves cool. Presently, all was 
dead still; there was no sound of 
branches breaking or of the animals 
breathing, and when ten minutes or so 


‘of this had gone by, I knew that the 


elephants had winded me and had 
cleared out. No one who has not seen 
a wild elephant moving in jungle has 
any conception of the absolute silence 
with which he can get through it when 
he wishes to escape without attracting 
attention. A whole herd will pass in 
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thick forest within a few yards of a 
listening man, and not a sound of any 
kind will be heard. It is diiferent when 
the beasts are frightened. Then they 
charge straight ahead, paying no atten- 
tion to any obstacles, and usually mak- 
ing a fearful row. But when travelling 
in the ordinary way, and especially 
when trying to slip oif without being 
heard, I do not know of any animal 
except a leopard which can move so 
absolutely without sound. 

The elephants having gone off, I 
stood up and went back to where I had 
parted from the trackers. They pre- 
sently joined me and we went once 
more after the pair we were pursuing. 
Twice more that day we heard them 
feeding near us, and each time, though 
I made every eifort to get up within 
sight unobserved, they got my wind 
and moved off. About five o’clock 
I was pretty well cooked, but felt 
bound to go on as long as there was 
light to see. We were then near the 
western edge of the forest, and in front 
of me was an elephant track which, 
having been more used than many of 
the others, was fairly open. Suddenly, 
we heard a shout from the outside of 
the jungle, and then a loud rustling. 
The trackers whispered, ‘‘ They are 
coming this way,’ and immediately 
disappeared, one on each side of the 
path. I went forward slowly and the 
-sound of the breaking branches grew 
closer. Thinking that the elephant 
would probably choose the path I was 
on, instead of the thick jungle, I stood 
still where I was, and the next moment 
the white tusks of the rogue appeared 
round a bend in the path, not twenty 
yards away. The instant he caught 
sight of me, the great beast stopped 
dead, and I looked straight up into his 
eye as I slowly raised the rifle. Un- 
fortunately he was not broadside on, 
nor was his full face exposed, so that I 
was not in a good position for either the 
front or side shots; but there was no 
time to get into a better position, and 


as I could see the whole of the side of his 
head, I aimed between the ear and the 
eye, and fired. The smoke prevented my 
seeing what happened, but I heard the 
elephant struggling on the grouud, and 
I knew that he was down. Running 
through the smoke, I found him rolling 
about, endeavouring to get up. His 
tusks were driven into the ground and 
ploughed it up as his head swung from 
side to side. I ought then to have fired 
at his knee, so as to make certain of 
laming him, but thinking I was near 
enough to reach his brain, I placed 
the muzzle of the eight-bore close to 
the front of his ear, and fired the second 
barrel practically touching him. Know- 
ing he was not a beast near which it 
would be wise to linger, with an empty 
gun, I ran back a few yards, and re- 
loaded. When I returned to where I 
had left him, I found to my consterna- 
tion he had gone, and I was just in time 
to catch a glimpse of his quarters as he 
disappeared in the heavy cover. The 
loss was the more heart-breaking in 
that the first bullet had actually brought 
him down, and I could hardly believe 
my own eyes when I saw he was not 
where I had left him. Thinking, how- 
ever, that he could hardly escape me 
altogether, I whistled for the trackers 
and we set oif after him again. There . 
was any amount of blood to follow by, 
and tracking was easy and we could 
move fast. But the tusker had been now 
thoroughly frightened ; he kept on the 
move in that jungle till it became too 
dark to see, and though we followed 
hard as long as it was possible, we had 
to give it up in the end as hopeless. 
Next day, we saw by the tracks that he 
had made for a forest some thirty miles 
distant, and as my leave was up, I had 
regretfully to go back to duty without 
getting another chance of trying for 
him. Two years later, when I had 
more leave at my disposal and could 
have returned, I learned on an inquiry 
that he had been shot by a sportsman 
more fortunate than I had been. 
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AmoncsT the pine forests and _preci- 
pices of the Rhaetian Alps the Adige 
has its birth. Half-a-dozen trickling 
rills, swelling to half-a-dozen brawling 
mountain torrents as they gather to 
themselves the melted snow from the 
mighty peaks, meet and mingle their 
waters near Glarus. The broad stream 
thus formed now turns directly east- 
ward until it reaches the beautiful, 
hill-girt town of Meran, where it again 
bends towards the south. At Bozen 
it receives the tumultuous waters of 
the Eisach, then turns directly south, 
passes Trent, passes Rovereto, enters 
Lombardy thirteen miles south of the 
last-named town, again bends east- 
ward, flows by classic Verona, by the 
important town of Legnano, and dis- 
charges its waters into the Adriatic at 
Porto-Fossone, a few miles north of 
the mouth of the Po. From the sea 
to Bozen the Adige is navigable, but 
the tremendous strength of its current 
renders its ascent somewhat difficult. 
It is also given to sudden and extremely 
violent spates which flood many square 
miles of country around its lower 
reaches. 

In the mouths of all, now, is the 
Adige River; Trent, Rovereto, are 
familiar as household words. But in 
the far, far distant days of three years 
ago it was not the thunder of the guns 
but the skirl of the reel which resounded 
through those lovely valleys; the pea- 
sants whose bodies now rot, by the 
thousand, on Polish soil (for it was to 
the Russian frontier that the natives 
of Trentino were driven, like sheep to 
the slaughter, by their Austrian masters) 
were then happy, peaceful tillers of 
their fertile land; in those days the 
Meran and other clubs of the Adige 
River extracted (sometimes) gigantic 
trout from its jade-green depths—now 
have they far other fish to fry! 
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THE ADIGE 


BY J. M. DODINGTON 


RIVER 


It wasin quest of those same monster 
trout that I sought the fine length of 
water which lies between Meran and 
what was then the Italian frontier. I 
chose my residence, however, in its most 
southerly reach, for to me the northern, 
German-speaking Tyrolese has always 
been as antipatico as his Italian-speaking 
fellow-subject is the reverse. 

When I arrived at the little inn 
which was to be my headquarters, its 
mellow walls, garlanded with gigantic 
pumpkins, its red-tiled roof on which 
the fan-tailed pigeons were preening 
themselves, were basking in the heat 
of early afternoon. In the vine-roofed 
courtyard no soul was stirring save a 
little brown boy in a faded blue blouse 
—and very little else !—who was stanc- 
ing by a big water-tank sailing a mighty 
Dreadnought of ten inches length upon 
its glassy surface. At the sound of my 
approaching step he raised his head 
and fixed his solemn black eyes on 
mine. After surveying me calmly and 
appraisingly for a minute or two he 
uplifted his voice : 

“Signore, I go to call my father, 
the padrone. The signore is the Ger- 
man gentleman from Riva, is it not?” 

“Certainly not! No Tedesco am I, 
but an English wanderer, at thy ser- 
vice, little son.” 

“English !”’ His black eyes opened 
wide, he lifted his ironclad from the 
water, tucked it under his arm and 
advanced towards me. “ The Eng- 
lish have many, many _ ships—and 
large! Oh, but of alargeness! Is it 
not so, Excellency ? ” 

I gravely assented. 

“ But,” he continued, “at Spezia 
our own people of Italy have more 
ships than all the Tedeschi. It is most 
true, for I have myself seen them when 
I there visited my grandfather, in 
Holy Week.” 
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Again I signified my concurrence 
with his views. 

“Yet when I said so to the little 
Schmeet—he is a Tedesco, his father 
keeps the shop below there—he struck 
me, struck me hard.” The black eyes 
stared at me frowningly for a moment. 
Then a sudden, angelic smile irradiated 
the small brown face: “And there- 
upon I made his blood to flow—yes, his 
blood to flow in streams. From his 
nose. Ah yes, truly in a great river 
it flowed. My father was most highly 
pleased. He gave me the beautiful 
ship which the signor now beholds ’’— 
he proudly extended the ironclad for 
my inspection—“ and said how greatly 
he wished that the blood of all the 
maladetti Tedeschi in the land might 
thus be set flowing.” 

“Amen!” I murmured. For I had 
just quitted a hotel on beautiful Lake 
Garda where I had purposed to spend 
two or three happy weeks, but where 
I had found the Teutonic element so 
blatantly overpowering that I had fled 
within as many days. 

Rous:d from his siesta by the sound 
of our voices, the small Eugenio’s papa 
emerged from the verdure-clad door- 
way. A mild little man—save where 
‘Tedeschi were concerned !—in his own 
diminutive person he united the réles 
of host, cook, chambermaid and waiter, 
and played all equally well. He wasalso 
a most expert fisherman, and upon the 
the frequent occasions on which he 
decided to make festa with me on the 
river’s banks and leave his inn to take 
cire of itself his baskets far outweighed 
mine. 

Very curious fish, those huge trout 
of the Adige, varying entirely in colour- 
ing and markings from the fario. The 
biggest specimens have none of the red 
spots of the ordinary river trout, but 
have an odd, marbled kind of colouring. 
Gigantic, indeed, those biggest speci- 
mens are, far exceeding in size the fish 
of the Inn, although that river’s 
volume of water is much greater than 
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that of the Adige. I heard of a trout 
of 15 kilos (33 lbs.) taken near Meran, 
on a spinning minnow, and of several 
others of only 2 or 3 kilos less, taken 
lower down the river. One of 9 lbs. 
was, however, my own biggest fish. 

Those were, indeed, halcyon days 
which I spent under the red-tiled, 
pumpkin-fringed roof which sheltered 
the small Eugenio. On the summit of 
the steep col which rose directly behind 
the inn, the little brown boy and I 
often “‘ made peeka-neeka. Like—but 
entirely like the manner of the Inglesi.” 
And as we munched our succulent 
sausage we looked down upon that 
wonderful, that unrivalled panorama : 
Arco with its picturesque castle perched 
on its mighty overhanging rock; the 
craggy steeps of Rocchetta; the sap- 
phire-blue expanse of Lake Garda, on 
whose sunny shore Limone nestles 
amongst its lemon and orange gardens, 
Tremosine leans forward from its great 
rock as if ready to topple its houses 
over the sheer cliff into the lapping 
wavelets, and Gargnano embowers it- 
self in roses and oleander. Away and 
away we gazed, as far as the eye could 
reach, to the pale pink outlines of the 
hills of Italy melting into the soft blue 
haze. 

I lay aside my pen and try to picture ~ 
that lovely, peaceful scene as it is to- 
day: The red tide of war surges back 
and forth amongst those green valleys, 
the fairy-like villages are given to the 
flame, the shattered corpses lie piled 
up amongst the tender verdure of 
the vineyards; the thunder of the 
guns, the hoarse cries of battle, rend 
the silence of the everlasting hills. 

And little Eugenio? And 
Eugenio’s father ? was he one of those 
dumb, driven cattle? On some Polish 
marsh does his blood mingle with that 
of the hated Tedeschi—his abhorred 
brothers-in-arms ? 

Truly through the furnace, through 
the fiercest of cleansing fires, is Tren- 
tino passing to salvation ! 


NOTES AND NOVELTIES FOR THE SPORTSWOMAN 


BY MRS. FLORENCE ROBERTS 
(‘‘ BUTTERFLY ”’) 


FASHION’S ExTRA INCHES 


ANY number of women, I am sure, 
were truly glad and thankful to hear 
that Fashion had decreed the lengthen- 
ing of the newest skirts by the extra 
inch or two which mean all the differ- 
ence between a daring which is really 
only justified by a youthful slenderness 
and shapeliness of the figure in general 
—and the ankles in particular—and 
a dignity which is far kinder to an 
added weight of years and flesh. 

But though these two extra inches 
are thus most welcome to the great 
majority, not one of us want ten or 
twenty to trail on the ground at the 
back, and be a continuous source of 
worry and annoyance, not only to our- 
selves, but also to every unwilling and 
unwary walker-behind. 

Yet this further extension of our 
skirt draperies and curtailment of our 
freedom would seem to be seriously 
contemplated. 

For already several such trained 
gowns have appeared upon the stage, 
where so many new styles have their 
first chance of a widespread publicity 
which may mean prompt and universal 
adoption. 

In this case, however, it is more likely 
to serve as a warning, and make us all 
vow that we will not again take up the 
burden of those extra inches whose 
banishment has brought us so much 
new comfort and smartness. 


Fortunately, though, for each one 
model with a trailing skirt there are 
a score of others which clear the ground 
safely and smartly all round to the 
approved, ‘and attractive, extent of 
six or seven inches. 

So the general choice of these latter 
will set the seal of permanence upon a 
style which could not well be improved 
upon. 

But Fashion’s present mania for 
adding extra inches to our garments 
only begins with the skirt and is then 
repeated in the coats which complete 
tailor-made costumes, and in those 
other extra wraps of velour cloth or 
fur which will be a later requirement of 
the season. In these cases and coats, 
however, the addition is an advantage 
in every way, both as regards graceful- 
ness of effect and protective warmth of 
wear, the tailored coats frequently 
reaching almost to the knees, and the 
furry wraps sometimes coming to the 
very edge of the dress skirt. 


THE LONG-SLEEVED NIGHTDRESS 


Collars in their turn can boast of 
many extra inches of fabric or fur—or 
both—with the result of a most con- - 
venient adaptability to several different 
arrangements. 

So here again the extra inches will 
be welcomed and worn, as will also, I 
am sure, those which are going to make 
our night-time attire most cosily suit- 
able for the coming chilly weather. 
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Possibly, and remembering the very 
prosaic and unattractive appearance 
of the long-sleeved nightdress of several 


FASHION’S LATEST CONCESSION TO COMFORT AND 
THE COMING COLD WEATHER, IS THE LONG- 
SLEEVED NIGHTDRESS. THE DESCRIPTION MAY 
RECALL MEMORIES OF A MOST PROSAICALLY UN- 
ATTRACTIVE GARMENT, BUT THE PICTURE CER- 
TAINLY PROVES THE PIQUANT PRETTINESS OF 
THE NEW MODEL, WHOSE EXTRA PROTECTION 
WILL THEREFORE BE WELCOMED AND WORN BY 
MANY. (At Dickins & Jones’s, Regent Street, W.) 
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years ago, you may be inclined to regret 
this particular revival. 


But—wait and .see—and__ study 


THE DRESSING-GOWN OF THIS SEASON IS MADE 
ON EQUALLY SENSIBLE AND ALSO SMART LINES, 
WITH LONG SLEEVES, FULL SKIRT, AND THE NOW 
INEVITABLE, AND, IN THIS CASE, PARTICULARLY 
USEFUL POCKET. THE MATERIAL OF THIS MODEL, 
TOO, IS THE SILK ZENANA, WHICH GIVES GREAT 
WARMTH WITHOUT THE LEAST WEIGHTINESS, 
(At Dickins & Jones’s, Regent Street, W.) 


NOTES AND NOVELTIES 


the picture of the really very pretty 
thing designed by Dickins & Jones, 
and hand-made in the best quality 
crépe-de-Chine with its soft fulness 
gathered into a high Empire waistline 
by a threaded ribbon which ends its 
career decoratively in a central bow 
beneath the deeply V-shaped neck open- 
ing. A bordering of fancy stitching is 
the only other trimming permitted, sim- 
plicity styles being still most favoured 
for all kinds of daytime underwear 
and sleeping-time garments, inasmuch 
as their daintiness is of the durable 
kind, which comes scathless through the 
weekly washing ordeal, which so soon 
reduces frills and furbelows to ruin. 

As to the long sleeves, their protec- 
tion is very prettily contrived; and 
altogether, in view of all the extra 
material which is used, and the way in 
which the price of crépe-de-Chine has 
gone up by leaps and bounds during 
the last year, you may be surprised 
and will certainly be glad to know 
that you will only have to pay 47s. 6d. 
for this newest of nightdresses. 

There is the further possibility, too, 
of spending less money and getting 
even more warmth, as Dickins & Jones 
make the same model in fine nun’s 
veiling for 27s. 6d. 

Just as important too as the com- 
fortable nightdress is the cosy dressing- 
gown. So, as there is already a distinct 
“nip” in the air in the mornings, and 
the nights are growing chillier, you can- 
not do better than protect yourself 
against both present and future weather 
changes and coldness by acquiring 
that very practical and withal attractive 
model whose portrait you can study— 
and will surely fall in love with—here, 
and whose reality is at present in 
residence at Dickins & Jones’s in Regent 
Street. So that both the new night- 
dresses and dressing-gown can, and 
should, be ordered together. 

Here again you see the sleeves are 
longer and more closely fitting, and 
there is altogether a new and trim 
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smartness about the shape, the skirt 
being quite full, and taking the fashion- 
able outward flare from knees to hem. 
Its material too is quite perfect for 
this particular purpose, being the silk 
zenana, which is so wonderfully light 
that its warmth is a double pleasure, a 
lining of Jap silk throughout being 
another comfort-giving detail, and the 
fastening of three silken ornaments a 
decorative completion. 

Of: course there is also a 
no gown or garment nowadays seems 


to be made without one ormore. Well,: 


they are always ornamental, and in 
this case they are particularly useful 
too, inasmuch as at the dCressing- 
gown period of the day and night 
we are deprived of the companionship 
and comfort of our beloved “‘ Vanity ”’ 
bags, and need some conveniently 
accessible place for handkerchief and 
powder puif. 

Then of course you will want to know 
the price of this very desirable gar- 
ment, so let me at once prove its 
possibility by quoting the 69s. 6d. 
which, considering the material, is 
exceedingly moderate. 

There are other and cheaper gowns, 
however, should you need to restrict 
your expenditure, or want a second 
dressing-gown—some_ in_ best-quality 
lambswool, in such pretty shadings of 
sky, pink, mauve, or old rose—being 
only 29s. 6d., and then at 42s. a model 
is made in the same shape as the 
pictured gown, but in English quilted 
Jap silk, lined through with cream 
delaine. 

So really it should be easy for every 
woman to be most comfortable and 
charming too—at times when comfort 
is much needed, and charm too is very 
desirable. 

For she who does not take pride in 
her personal appearance even in the 
hours and the garments of privacy 
never makes a complete success of her 
more public attire. 

Remember too that it is from 
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Dickins & Jones—and from them only 
—that you can secure those long- 
famous “‘ Specialité’’ corsets, on which 
you can depend absolutely for a sup- 
port and a shapeliness which will work 
wonders for your health and -your 
figure—and which will consequently 
give all your other new 

clothes their best chance 

of good-fit, and therefore 

good wear. 


THE COMFORT OF THE 
CoAT-DRESS 


Among the said new 
clothes too, be sure that 
you include one of the 
latest coat-dresses, for 
positively they are more 
desirable than ever, and 
cut on such ease-giving 
lines that they will adapt 
themelves most becom- 
ingly to all figures. They 
are, moreover, of the sim- 
plicity which makes them 
really serviceable, and 
which can be so smart 
when really well cut, and 
invariably is, therefore, 
when the coat-dresses are 
made by Harvey Nichols, 
whose skill is recognised 
as perfect. 

Prices too at the big 
place in Knightsbridge 
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Both are made in navy blue serge 
suiting of the good quality which these 
simple tailored dresses demand, one 
being, however, provided with four bow- 
like loops of silky black braid for its 
fastening and trimming in front, two 
others being used with good effect to 
connect the narrow cen- 
tral straps of patent 
leather to the wide band 
of serge which marks, 
but does not in the least 
compress, the waist. For 
the rest there is just a 
becoming touch of flesh- 
pink on the down-turning 
collar, which is further 
relieved by a little fanci- 
ful edging in black and 
gold, this same delicate 
shade and also a soft 
beige, I may tell you, 
being almost invariably 
used this season by Har- 
vey Nichols, as being 
wonderfully kind to all 
skins, whereas pure white 
neck finishings and fram- 
ings are often distinctly 
trying. 

Four and a half guineas 
is the price of this 
particular and desirable 
dress, an extra guinea 
having to be added to 
the purchase money if 
you prefer the other 


are all in favour of pur- 
chase, so, it being much 
to your advantage that 
you should go or send 
there for the new and 


THE COAT-DRESS IS CERTAINLY 
GOING TO ADD TO ITS ALREADY 
LENGTHY LIST OF TRIUMPHS, 
AND WEARERS, FOR THIS SEA- 
SON’S MODELS ARE MORE AT- 
TRACTIVE AND BECOMING THAN 


model, which boasts of 
one of the new double 
and deep sailor collars, 
the under one being of 


EVER—AS 


most necessary coat- 


dress, here—to make 
sure that you do go—are 
the pictures of two models, which are 
triumphs of simplicity of style and 
smartness of effect, and are also so cheap 
that really you could quite easily aiford 
to have both if you find the difficulty 
of choosing between them too great. 


WITNESS THE ONE 
HERE, 
Nichols’, Knightsbridge, S.W.) 


the dark-blue serge and 
the upper one of faintly 
pink corded silk, and 
both narrowing and 
tapering together to form a V-shaped 
neck opening in front. The slightly 
high waistline which is a feature of so 
many of the new models is marked, 
at the back, by a narrowly stitched belt, 
on to which the big pockets are slung 


(At Harvey 
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at the sides, in a way which gives a and comfortable coat-dresses in vari- 


smartly outstanding line to the skirt, 
and accentuates the coat effect of the 


whole dress. . These 
pockets are further 
held in position by a 


button-through fas- 


tening, which is. re- 
peated on the rather 
curiously cut cuifs, so 
you see there are 
quite enough details 
and diiferences to 
make your possession 
of a brand-new model 
apparent at the first 
glance. 

On another and 7} 


guinea gown a deli- . 


cate broidering of 
oxydised silver or 
dull gold interwoven 
with silk shimmers 
out at the sides, 
where the fashion- 
able and comfortable 
skirt fulness is intro- 
duced by groups of 
pleats, the waist 
being loosely  en- 
circled by one of the 
new and supple 
girdle-belts, whose 
metallic fastening 
matches braid- 
ing. <A_ softening 
touch of palest pink 
or beige comes at 
the neck in the form 
of a collar of Georg- 
ette, and the result 
of all this, I assure 
you, is as attractive 
a coat-dress as you 
could find or wear. 
Unless of course 
you prefer Fashion’s 


ANOTHER COAT-DRESS SUCCESS OF SIM- 
PLICITY WHICH SECURES ITS EFFECT BY 
PERFECT CUT AND SO ENABLES BOTH 
THE TRIMMING AND THE PRICE TO BE 
CUT DOWN CONSIDERABLY. (At Harvey 
Nichols’, Knightsbridge, S.W.) 


newest favourite, stockinette, to the 


more familiar serge, in which case you 
will be interested to know that Harvey 
| Nichols have some most charming 


ously coloured 


stockinette trimmed 
with soft fur, at the price of 8 guineas, 


at which they are 
quite an economy, 
their wear being 
splendid, and their 
absolute refusal to 
crush making them 
perfect for travelling 
or for packing. 

The next things 
to be noted—and 
bought—at Knights- 
bridge are some dear 
little dresses of soft 
satin, in simple slip- 
on styles—with just 

a touch of 

silken and self- 

coloured broic- 
ery, and some pretty 
finish of Georgette at 
the neck, these being 
absolutely perfect for 
wear under the fur 
coats with which we 
shall soon need to 
complete our outdoor, 
attire. Prices range 
from about 64 to 74 
guineas, and so on, 
and actually for only 
44 guineas there is a 
certain charming 
crépe-de-Chine gown, 
whose close flat 
pleats on the bodice 
are contmued in the 
skirt beneath a 
loosely swathed 
waistband, this being 
equally excellent as 
a companion of fur 
coats, to say nothing 
of its many indoor 
uses and attractions. 


THE LEATHER-TRIMMED PETTICOAT 


Then of course each new gown must 
needs, now, have its own particular 
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new petticoat, and here again Harvey 
Nichols can be most helpful to you, 
their underskirt novelties ranging from 
a substantial smartness of leather-bound 
taifetas to the other extreme of fascinat- 
ing fragility in flesh-pink chiifon and 
rose-wreathed net. 

This leather trimming, by the way, is 
their exclusive speciality, and is already 
a great success. For of course the 
broad binding of the silken flounce with 
soft leather means its extra durability, 
a3 well as decorativeness, other and 
narrower bands being then perhaps 
introduced above, and a leather piping 
marking the commencement of the 
flounce. Colourings are either faith- 
fully matched or eifectively contrasted ; 
tan and navy blue, grey and green, and 
bottle green and brown being some of 
the possible and pretty schemes. 

It all sounds rather expensive, but 
actually this petticoat price is only 
55s. 9d., and the taifetas too, I may tell 
you, is of the untearable variety, which 
Harvey Nichols use for practically all 
their underskirts, with the result that 
every one is well satisfied with their 
wear. 

Corded pipings and bands of stiifen- 
ing are a very general feature of the 
new models, and not only do they figure 
at the petticoat hem, but often also 
in little outstanding frills over the hip. 
So altogether you will be very much 
interested in all these new designs and 
details. 


THE CHANGE IN FuR FASHIONS 


Next comes the great question—have 
you secured your new furs yet ? 

It is certain that you need some, for 
changes of style are many and notice- 
able, and it is equally certain that any 
delay in choice now means loss of 
money as well as of comfort, as a 
continuance of present prices cannot 
be promised for any long or definite 
period. 

Wherefore, my advice to you is to 
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buy at once—and at Harrods’ too, the 
stock at the great Brompton Road 
establishment, which does indeed sell 
the “‘ everything” of its telegraphic 
address, being of such marvellous 
extent and variety that you can be sure 
of an unlimited and successful choice— 
also of getting the full advantage of 
the very special prices which are the 
result of the vast ext2nt and organisa- 
tion of Harrods’ business. 

But for this, you would never, for 
example, be able to secure for so small 
a sum as 3ls. 6d. so great a comfort as 
that first pictured tie of grey squirrel— 
which is all lined with squirrel lock, so 
that, in addition to its double warmth, 
it can be fastened and adjusted in the 
convenient slip-through fashion, and 
in whatever way the ends may hang 
will always show itself in an attractive 
aspect. The large soft muif to match 
can also boast of a lining of squirrel 
lock, and still costs only 69s. 6d., so that 
assuredly the pretty pair will help a 
good many to follow the new fashion 
in fur. ; 

Another sure means of increasing 
your comfort and smartness is the 
short and wide stole of stranded 
skunk, which is again made in the slip- 
through style so much favoured this 
season. The splendidly durable fur 
gains in supple softness as well as effect 
by being worked in strands, as is also 
the capacious muff to match, so 9} 
guineas for each furry and fashionable 
item is a notably moderate price. 

As to the remaining model it is one 
of the many which revive the cape 
style in fur, and thereby provide a most 
sensibly protective covering for the back 
and shoulders, where it is really most 
needed and welcome. Racoon is the 
fur used in this instance, and very 
eifectively too, the natural tails being 
introduced at either side in front, and 
a couple of fur pompom buttons doing 
decorative duty for fastening—and all 
this for only 7 guineas, the large muff 
to match, in the new barrel shape, pro- 
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MANY AND STRIKING ARE THE CHANGES IN THE FUR FASHIONS FOR THIS WINTER, AND NOT 
ONLY THE COATS, BUT ALSO THE TIE: AND STOLE AND MUFF SETS HAVE SO ALTERED THEIR 
SHAPE AND SIZE THAT NEW PURCHASES ARE MADE URGENTLY NECESSARY FOR EVERY 


WOMAN WHO ASPIRES TO UP-TO-DATENESS, 


viding worthy completion for a further 
11 guineas. By the way, you can have 
the same shape and set in skunk if of 
course you are prepared to spend more 
money. 

So you see the changes of style and 
shape in furs have much to recommend 
them, these three being very . typical 
of the many which have been eifected 

H* 


(At Harrods’, Brompton Road, S.W.) 


by Fashion, and which you can study 
for yourself at Harrceds’. 

It is presumably because of the 
amazing and universal vogue of the 
Tango tie of white fox all through the 
Summer that there is such a strong 
feeling now for a different furry finish 
for the Autumn {ov/ette. 

Very long and very supple scarf stoles 
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of ermine, finished off at the wide ends 
with a fringe of all the tails which have 
been banished from the upper part, 
will certainly be a covetable acquisition ; 
but even newer, and therefore more 
desirable to some seekers after a sensa- 
tion, is a shoulder-cape of fichu-like 
shaping, whose snowy whiteness is also 
bordered and beautified by the contrast 
of the little black-tipped tails. 

It fastens over at the left side of the 
waist, and can be held in position—or 
rather in several diiferent positions—by 
a sash of wide black ribbon, which is 
finally and loosely knotted low down 
over the left hip. 

A barrel-shaped muff to match, with 
a tail-flecked band bordering each 
narrowing end, is its destined and 
decorative companion, and the two 
together are certainly perfect. 

But they have a rival, I must admit, 
in a rather curious but eminently chic 
creation of pure white tailless ermine, 
which has not quite been able to make 
up its mind as to whether it is going to 
be a cape or a coatee, but succeeds in 


being an excellent substitute for either 
or both. 

It has an enormously high collar, 
fastened at the left side with a couple 
of pompom buttons, and it hangs at the 
back in cape-like folds and _ fulness 


straight from this collar, curving 
smoothly and snowily over the shoulders 
but leaving the arms free from the 
elbows, the rather shorter, straighter 
front being just attached to the back, 
below the waist, by a tasselled orna- 
ment of silk cord. 

Again there is a muff to match, so 
I foresee some war-bride achieving 
a be-hatted and going-away bridal 
toilette of such supreme smartness 
with the help of one or other of these 
ermine sets—a gift from the bridegroom 
—as to make her entirely unregretful 
of the bygone and once orthodox white 
satin bridal attire. 

Still another novelty at Harrods’ is a 
shoulder-cape of Kolinsky sable, which 
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starts by being a high turn-over collar, 
and is then so pleased with itself that 
it decides to go on till it almost reaches 
the waist. 

But not quite, for that, you know, 
would be fatal to the wearer’s figure ! 

Beneath its double folds of fur at 
the neck there are passed very wide 
and soft cravat ends of fur, with a 
button-through fastening to keep them 
—and incidentally the whole cape—in 
position; and also to give the wearer 
a good deal of extra and welcome 
warmth. 

Now don’t you feel that you must 
have some of these new and specially 
fascinating furs? 


A THOUGHT FOR CHRISTMAS 


But what is just as important as 
your own needs at the moment is the 
gift which your own particular soldier- 
man must receive from you at Christ- 
mas, and which, if he be one of the 
fighters in more far-away parts, must 
needs be chosen and dispatched within 
the next month. 

Wherefore you see it is none too early 
to give the matter, and the pictures 
here, your careful consideration. 

There is, to begin with, a very pretty 
sentiment, as well as practical’and*con- 
tinuous usefulness, in that solid silver 
cigarette case, with its secret division 
for the safe sheltering of the giver’s 
photograph, and a price of {2 15s. 
makes it such a pleasantly possible 
present too. Then a solid 18-carat 
gold signet ring for 3 guineas or one of 
the now very generally worn identifica- 
tion disc-wristlets, in either silver at 
12s. 6d. or gold from £3 5s. (the prices 
in both cases including the necessary 
engraving), will make their different 
appeal to those who wish to give, and 
will surely be welcomed and worn by 
those who are about to receive. 

As to the military wrist-watch, that 
is an absolute and universal necessity 
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and therefore is invariably a wisely 
chosen present, more especially too 
when it comes from 112, Regent Street, 
and is “ hall-marked”’ by the name of 
the Goldsmiths and Silversmiths Co. 

Indeed you need some such guarantee 
of absolute reliability when you get a 
watch for a soldierman, inasmuch as 
vast issues may depend upon _ its 
accuracy. 
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also knows that such a choice will best 
prove her thoughtfulness for his wishes 
and welfare. 

As to the 8-day lever watch in its 
solid silver folding case, it is a splendid 
travelling or bedside companion, more 
especially in these nights of enforced 
and complete darkness, inasmuch as it 
is provided with the luminous dial 
which makes any match-striking in 


EVERY WOMAN ALWAYS FEELS THAT ANY TIME IS GIVING TIME WHERE THE SOLDIER IS CON- 

CERNED BUT CHRISTMAS TIME WILL OF COURSE DEMAND VERY SPECIAL RECOGNITION AND 

OFFERINGS, AND ONE WILL SOON HAVE TO BE DISPATCHED TO ENSURE SEASONABLE DELIVERY 

TO THE MORE FAR-AWAY FIGHTERS. HERE ARE SOME SUGGESTIONS TO INSPIRE A SUCCESSFUL 
cHoice. (A¢ the Goldsmiths’ and Silversmiths’ Co., 112, Regent Street, W.) 


So it is good to know that such a 
watch as this, with half-hunter cover, 
luminous hands and figures, and enamel 
figures on the case, can be secured for 
such a modest sum as f4. 

But the stock of military wrist- 
watches at the Goldsmiths and Silver- 
smiths is simply vast—and it needs to 
be, as the demand is enormous and 
ever-increasing. For the soldierman 
knows their value, and so the woman 
who wants her gift to be really welcome 


order to see the time unnecessary. So 
it will prove itself well worth its price 
of 5 guineas. 

Finally just a little but most useful 
gift—a 9-carat gold pencil case, filled 
with a fine quality indelible lead, and 
carrying a reserve of three extra 
leads, which may mean that you 
will get more letters than would 
otherwise fall to your share. So ob- 
viously it will be worth an outlay of 
£2 5s. 
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From Him To HER 


And should he need 
inspiration for the ex- 
change gifts to her— 
well, a military badge 
brooch is always wel- 
comed and proudly 
worn, and every regi- 
ment represented 
among the myriads -of 
such brooches at 112, 
Regent Street, the 
Royal Artillery badge 
being certainly one of 
the most decorative of 
devices, with its enamel 
scroll, its diamond 
wheel, and 
its sur- 
mount in g 
crown, and 
its price 
even in 
this glori- 
fied form 
being only £5 10s., and 
in plain but still beau- 
tifully modelled gold as 
low as {2. 

That pretty pendant, 
too, in gold and enamel, 
with its diamond initial 
and its pearl-studded 
circlet, is another mar- 
vel of value for £3 15s. ; 
and still again, a wrist 
watch being as much 
valued by the fashion- 
able woman as the 
fighting man, £12 can 
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be most advantageously’ 
expended on a dainty 
but reliable timekeeper 
(gold, fine quality key- 
less lever and fully 
jewelled) which is 
mounted on a silk strap 
—or {22 10s. either, for 
the matter of that, if 
one of similar design, 
but beautifully mounted 
with diamonds, be 
chosen. 

Gold or silver chain 
purses are having a 
new vogue again—they 
were, and always will 
be, most useful— 

sO prices 
commenc- 
ing as low 
as {2 15s. 
in silver 
may be 
noted and 
approved 
by those whose thoughts 
are turning towards 
presents. 

For they will also, 
and surely, turn their 
steps—or their letter— 
to 112, Regent Street, 
and as a result every 
one will be well pleased 
with either the pur- 
chase they make or the 
present they receive— 
or, if they are lucky, 
with both. 


THEN, AS AN EXCHANGE OF GIFTS WILL MAKE EACH ONE A 


DOUBLE DELIGHT, THE 


SOLDIER WHO IS 


““ SOMEWHERE IN 


FRANCE ”’—OR FARTHER AFIELD—MAY BE ASSURED THAT, IN 


ORDERING 


ANY ONE OF THESE PICTURED AND 


PRETTY THINGS, HE IS GETTING JUST WHAT WILL PLEASE HER 
most, [(At the Goldsmiths’ and Silversmiths’ Co., 112, Regent 
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A NEW NAPIER AEROPLANE ON ITS WAY TO THE ARMY AUTHORITIES, CARRIED ON 
A NAPIER CHASSIS 


MOTORING 


BY W. H. BERRY 


THE IF ever a Government-ap- 
PETROL pointed body started out 
COMMITTEE under favourable condi- 
tions, that body was the 

Petrol Committee. The motoring 
community, having achieved its ends 
in securing the withdrawal of the 
horse-power tax, and knowing full well 
that in some way or other it would be 
called on to contribute an increased 
revenue for the Treasury, was inclined 
to give the Petrol Committee a fair 
run foritsmoney. In this way, having 
been given rope enough—or run enough 
—the pompous body has _ hanged 
itself. I have not the exact figures to 
hand at the moment, yet they are not 
important, for it is true that, whatever 
the figures—I refer to the number of 


car, motor-cycle, and petrol users in the 
country generally—the Committee has 
succeeded in annoying at least 75 per 
cent. of the applicants for petrol. 
Users engaged in work of national 
importance have been granted between 
5 and 20 per cent. of the petrol they 
asked for ; joy-riders purely and simply 
have been given the stated amount in 
full. One man to the writer’s know- 
ledge, the owner ofa Crossley car which 
averages 17 miles to the gallon, asked 
for 20 gallons per month, stating 
tersely in his application, in the space 
devoted to ‘‘ For what purpose re- 
quired,” ‘‘ Golf.’”” He was granted the 
full amount! A magistrate, working 
over a big district, asked for 12 gallons 
per month ; he was granted 8 gallons 
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over three months. A clerk in the 
writer’s employ, who never in his life 
owned or possessed any other vehicle 
than an old 6 h.p. Rover, a single- 
cylinder averaging about 35 miles to 
the gallon, was granted 66 gallons of 
petrol for a period of three months! 
He had briefly written that the fuel 
was required for ‘‘ Business purposes.” 
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which is dependent entirely on the 
town five miles away for supplies ; he, 
alack ! was granted 2 gallons a month. 
Surely something of a joke that an 
employé be granted 66 gallons while 
his employer is allowed 6 gallons, both 
applying for the same work. 

It is a certain satisfaction to know 
that this particular clerk, who was by 


THE INTERIOR OF THE FULLY-EQUIPPED FIELD KITCHEN SENT BY 
THE SCOTTISH WOMEN’S HOSPITAL UNITS TO THE SERBIAN ARMY 


The writer himself, using two cars 
fairly constantly in his business and 
living six miles from the nearest station, 
put down the big car and made arrange- 
ments to carry on with the help of a 
95 h.p. Standard light car so far as 
business was concerned, and to lay up 
his private car and travel to the station 
on a motor-cycle, to the no small 
concern of his domestic establishment, 


way of being a conscientious objector 
when he was called on by the military 
—but who could lie glibly for the sake 
of lying where anything but a chance of 
warfare was concerned—is now making 
roads ‘“‘ Somewhere in France,’’ and is 
having a deuce of a time under a 
sergeant-major of the Old Army. I 
had the pleasure of taking this latter 
gentleman out to lunch the other day— 
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MOTORING 


OWNERS OF DAIMLER CARS ARE FORTUNATE IN THESE DAYS OF RESTRICTED CAR PRODUC- 
TION, FOR THEY HAVE MACHINES CAPABLE OF STANDING UP FOR YEARS OF CONTINUOUS SERVICE 


we went to Simpson’s in the Strand— 
and he told me all about it. 

‘““There’s some,” he said, “‘ that we 
know are really genuine in their belief. 
These we let down lightly.” 

“ And the others ?’’ Tasked. ‘‘ You 
’ kick the blighters hard, do you?” 

The sergeant-major made no verbal 
answer, but I noticed that his thumb 
was turned upwards and that there was 
a twinkle in his eye. 

* * * 

FUEL The whole joke of the 
SUPPLIES fuel-supply situation is that 
plenty of petrol is now 

coming into the country. At one time 
there was a decided shortage which was 
quickly and easily overcome. The 
responsible Committee has decided that 
the national needs for private and 
industrial use are about 70,000,000 
gallons per year ; we are now importing 
at the rate of over 250,000,000 gallons 
annually. Were I to remark that the 
whole business was a_ backhanded 
attempt to suppress all motoring, the 
remark would be more remarkable for 


its truth than its grammar or brilliance. 
Politicians posing as statesmen are 
cravens by nature and cowards by 
habit. The lot we have invested with 
power at the moment tried to suppress 
racing ; they succeeded in antagonising 
their own wealthy classes and the 
services. The whole affair is typical of 
them. They can no more help treating 
a situation wrongly than a snail can 
help leaving slime in his track. It is, 
of course, hard to close a West End 
theatre when one lunches fairly fre- 
quently with the somewhat under- 
clothed leading lady in the play of the 
moment. The best of our younger 
blood is out in France or at the ends 
of the earth; much of it is already 
spilled ; but there is going to be some- 
thing like trouble for somebody when 
the men come back again. 


* * sk 


Our 


justifiable 
gratification at the bringing 
down of a Zeppelin in the 
somewhat abortive raid of September 


THE AIR quite 


RAID 
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2-3 should not warp our perspective 
in viewing these things. 

In my opinion—and I do not speak 
without knowledge—our defences have 
been very considerably improved, and 
it is perhaps a little unfortunate that 


LIEUTENANT CUTHBERT JULIAN ORDE AND HIS BRIDE, LADY EILEEN 
WELLESLEY, WHO WERE MARRIED AT ST, BARTHOLOMEW’S CHURCH, 
SMITHFIELD, ON SEPTEMBER IITH 


the public cannot be taken more fully 
into the official confidence in this 
matter, for were it possible to do so, 
the public mind would be greatly re- 
lieved. That bigger guns, more highly 
trained crews, and more powerful 
searchlights are now in use is known to 
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all, but it is impossible to enter into 
detail as to the warning devices and 
methods now employed in regard to 
coming’attacks. Although thirteen air- 
ships ‘were engaged in the raid, and 
three selected London for their ob- 
jective, two were 
beaten off by the Met- 
ropolitan defences and 
the third met rather a 
sorry end, as the illus- 
trations in this issue 
clearly demonstrate. 

It is pleasing to re- 
call how the efficiency 
of these Zeppelin raids 
has deteriorated since 
the early days of the 
war. When it is re- 
membered that the 
latest Zeppelins are 
undoubtedly tre- 
mendous improve- 
ment on the airships 
in commission in 1914, 
I believe that room 
exists for congratula- 
tion on both our im- 
proved offensive and 
defensive prepara- 
tions. The whole view 
of the value of Zep- 
pelin attacks is, in 
fact, changed during 
the last six months. I 
believe their object 
now has more to do 
with the influencing 
of German public 
opinion than in the 
demoralising of the 
British nation or the 
infliction of material 
damage on our arse- . 
nals andmanufacturing centres. Room, 
of course, still exists for improvements 
to be made in our scheme of defence, 
yet I think most readers will agree with 
me that on the occasion of this great- 
est raid of all the honours are distinctly 
with us. 
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Since the above was written it is 
announced that the airship was brought 
down by Lieutenant W. L. Robinson, 
onwhomthe King has bestowed theV.C. 

GERMAN The losses of aircraft on the 
AND _ western front during August 

BRITISH are heavier than during any 
AIRCRAFT preceding month since the 
LOSSES ON outbreak of war. From 
THE WEST- the official British figures I 
ERN FRONT gather that upwards of 200 

machines in all, belonging 
to the British, French, and German 
Armies, have been brought down. 
The honours are easily with the Allies, 
for the statistics show that the German 
Flying Service lost 121 of its machines 
during August; of these the British 
airmen claim 33, and our French Allies 
88; our official reports acknowledge 
the loss of 21 British aeroplanes. The 
German reports claim the destruction 
of nine British and six French machines 
specifically, while the remainder are 
spoken of simply as ‘‘ enemy” ma- 
chines. It is further noteworthy, as 
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evidence of,our aerial supremacy on the 
western front, that the proportion of 
machines brought down by shell fire is 
greater over the German lines than 
over our own. During the month 
twelve German machines were shot 
down over the French lines, while those 
accounted for over the British lines were 
fewer even than this. The fact is 
accounted for by the smaller number of 
flights undertaken by the enemy and 
the greater height at which the 
machines remain in order to keep out 
of range of our anti-aircraft guns and 
our aeroplanes. Obviously the value 
of the observations taken at this height 
must be appreciably smaller than those 
made by our own and French airmen 
flying comparatively low and frequently 
over the enemy lines. 
* * * 
GERMANY’S When the Russians re- 
OIL sup- treated, short of guns and 
PLIES’ shells, before the over- 
whelming German armies, 
the enemy again secured possession of 
the tremendously important Galician 
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oilfields. It is hard to say how much 
he has benefited during the last year 
owing to his being able to secure oil 
fuel without stint from these fields, 
The fortune of war again favours our 
Russian Allies, and now the Germans 
look like losing, in the very near future, 
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Tustanowice—which yields almost 
2,500 tons of oil daily. 

With the advent of Roumania to the 
Allied cause no supplies will be avail- 
able from this source, and therefore the 
Central Empires will be thrown upon 


their own domestic resources for oil, 


THE BUS-GIRL IS NO LONGER A NOVICE AT HER WORK, AND MAKES A VERY 
CAPABLE SUCCESSOR TO THE MAN WHO HAS GONE TO THE FRONT 


the valuable supply which has been 
of such great assistance to them during 
the past year. Already one or two of 
the smaller oilfields, having a pro- 
duction of about 100 tons a day, have 
passed into the possession of the 
Russians, who are now very close to 
the largest and most _ productive 
Galician source of all—the Boryslaw- 


which, says a competent authority, 
produce about 140,000 tons per annum ; 
the needs of the German Empire itself 
are about five times this amount. At 
the moment it is said that there is an 
over-production of benzole in Ger- 
many; yet even if this be true, the 
serious situation of the Central Em- 
pires, cut off from all outside supplies 
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of petroleum products, 
will be readily seen. 
* * 
AMERICAN’ Recent 
CAR PRO- Statistics 
pucTION to hand 
from the 
other side of the At- 
lantic are of more than 
passing interest, and 
leave one with the 
firm ‘conviction that 
the time is near at 
hand when the poorest 
person of the commu- 
nity will travel by car 
as a matter of course, 
finding it cheaper than the wearing out 
ofshoe leather. Itis calculated that by 


the end of this year just under 4,000,000 
cars, of an average value of £100 each, 
will be in commission in America, and 
as the population of that wonderful 
country is given as, approximately, 
100,000,000 of people, it will be seen 
that the proportion of cars to popula- 


tion is about one to twenty-five. 
Several American manufacturers are 
looking forward to a sustained output 
in excess of 1,000 cars per day. One 
maker, in fact, has.already almost 
doubled this figure, whilst at the time 
of writing another 
maker, whose products 
are well known in Eng- 
land, has, we believe, 
already reached the 
1,000 cars per day 
figure. 
* * * 
O-n 
hardly 
knows, in view of the 
latest reports on the 
Western Front, 
whether to be most 
sorry for the lover of 
cavalry or for the Hun 
himself. When the 
fighting settled down 
to trench warfare the 


“TANKS ” 


A STRAKER-SQUIRE CAR WHICH HAS TRAVELLED 15,000 MILES IN 
CENTRAL INDIAN JUNGLE WITHOUT NEED OF OVERHAUL 


cavalry enthusiast looked forward to 
a day when a “ break-through” could 
be made and the cavalry arm brought 
into action. Those of us who, nearly 
two years ago, suggested that mayhap 
the motor-car and the aeroplane had 
usurped this arm were regarded at the 
best with an amused toleration for our 
enthusiasm. Yet, as some writers fore- 
told from the early days, the motor 
has within two years actually performed 
this feat. 

Obviously it is impossible for me to 
supply any detailed information as to 
the construction of the ‘“ tanks’”’—as 


AN AVON-TYRED VAUXHALL LIMOUSINE-LANDAULETTE, 35 H.P. SIX- 
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our latest invention of war are known 
in the firing line. Every motor engineer 
of experience knew full well that this 
development would come so soon as 
anything like fighting in the open be- 
came possible. 

The heavily armoured car, provided 
with good observation facilities, armed 
with quick-firing guns and fully pro- 
tected from everything with the excep- 
tion of a direct hit with a heavy shell, 
was needed to deal with the defensive 
fire of machine guns. Against the 
heavily armoured sides the bullets 
spattered away harmlessly ; whereas, 
played into advancing troops the death- 
rate—as we know to our cost, alas !— 
would prove enormous. 

It is extremely unlikely that, even 
after the war, the constructional details 
of the “tanks” will be made public. 
I am not inclined to suggest how the 
armour is jointed and attached, nor 
how steering is protected without any 
loss of elasticity, nor yet to indicate 
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the device used for breaking down 
enemy barbed wire, or for charging 
masonry and brickwork. Let us be 
content to know our new machines are 
capable of all this. It is fairly obvious 
the vehicles must be supplied with 
some sort of caterpillar traction which 
enables them to descend trenches and 
ditches and to climb out on the other 
side, to cross soft, shell-scoured ground, 
and to surmount low walls and banks. 

I can foresee that, in the more open 
fighting which must inevitably take 
place, the “ tanks” will be used in 
great numbers and there will be a corre- 
sponding decrease in the casualties to 
the infantry. 

A “ petrol war ”’ this has been called, 
and a more truthful definition it would 
be hard to find. I should like to think 
that those motor engineers to whose 
brains is due this greatest development 
will receive adequate acknowledgment 
of an achievement the value of which 
cannot yet be estimated. 
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THE SUPREME 


12-cyl. SUNBEAM-COATALEN Aircraft Engine. 
THE SUNBEAM MOTOR CAR CO., LTD. 
Head Office and Works : Wolverhampton. 


Manchester Showrooms : 112, Deansgate. 


Agents for Cars in London and District : 
J. Keele, Ltd., 72, New Bond Street, W. 


Dunlop Tyres are fitted to Sunbeam Cars as standard. 


Beyond dispute, this war 
is the greatest engineer- 
ing competition ever de- 
vised. Sunbeam produc- 
tions have alwaysachieved 
distinction in  competi- 
tions. To-day Sunbeam 
Cars and Sunbeam-Coata- 
len Aircraft Engines are 
engaged in playing their 
parts in well-nigh every 
theatre in which the 
Allies’ arms are engaged, 
and are winning greater 
laurels in this test of un- 
precedented proportions 
and duration than any 
of the many conspicuous 
ones they have gained 
in times of peace. 
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